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CHAPTER I 


"THE DEVELOPMENT OF CENTURIES" 


t+ is a universal tendency. of men*zin# to regard the institutions 
ity as having had their origins in remote antiqnpity and as hav- 
en from the beginning even as they are in their final and com- 
forms. Amoung primitive peoples this tendency prevails regeard- 
1 the instititutions of their society, and amoung all peoples it 
ts regarding the ee ene of religion. This means that it is 
tically universal tendency of sll peoples to invest every insti- 
of religion with #11 the senction of divine fist involving 
detail or its fins 1 form and of the ways in which it shall be 
d on and perpetuated. 
mt One of the most obvious revelations of a. careful study of his- 
s the fact that the institutions of society do not spring full 
into existence. It is evident instead that they grow and develop 
rh the slow and gradual processes of the centuries. It cannot be 
even within the range of centuries, that ae mach @ time men began 
so and ae. Qn the contrary it is true that all the things men do, 
ts they Biustice and the institutions they cherish, have gone 
rh almost infinite developements and modification, until their 
forms a different from their beginnings that they are almost 
7 unrecognizable as the same things. 


[he institutions of religion do not differ in this regard from the 


srude beginnings end has reached its present form through many and 


ent chapter in‘human-history is that one in which is told 
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institutions of society. Men's conception of God hes come up from 


stages. And the most poignantly pathetic and at the same time the 
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8s and processes of life. 
ads no institution of relision in which this process of develop 
e clesrly and unmistakably revealed than in the priesthood of 
people. It would be difficult to imagine s longer step than 
Bhe simple sacrificial ceremony described in the oldest strata . 
tateuc to the marvellously elsborste ritual prescriptions of 

f Leviticus. In the former, as for instance the J. FE. section 
-8) the head of the family serves ss the priest of his own 

ma merely offers a portion of the meal for the enjoyment of 

In the latter on the other hand the priesthood is seperated 
Pople by remote and carefully defined distances, and every 

® priests conduct and dress is provided for by specific 
Beenactment (cf. Lev. 5), And from even the.most elaborate 

of the Priests code, for the regulation of the priestly 

mo the actual practice, as it is carvedios in the enormous 
Sacrifice that was carried on in the Temple of Ferod at. the 

sus, there is still another step that eeuatuaes that system 
Ridely from the humble terinnines of the priesthood in Isreel's * 
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Brot believe that the enormous priestcraft of the Temple of 
‘even the elaborste ritualism of the book of Teviticus had 

the esrliest staces of Febrew life. In the first place, 

ig would be entirely contrary to the natural processes of 
Rent. And in the second place, the old Testament itself 
Briy ana unmistakebly the stages through which the priesthood 
Spies vecinnincs, through increasingly eleborate stages until 
Bite tc be the chief business of the nation, and the nation 


fo think of itséif as a priestly nation ordained by Jahveh 
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mer 8s a priest to the nations of the world. 


of the universsl phenomena of 811i religion is the tendency of 


Ho choose individuals from their number whose special business it 
to mediate the relstionships of the groups to their Gods. And 
ractically true thet the whole development of a religion is in 
these specially chosen medistors. The gods arethought of as 

mg themselves through their chosen witnesses, ond in 4 very resl 
therefore the religion develops along the lines these witnesses | 

i the most primitive stages, of course, the processes by which these 
brs are chosen are very simple and very natural. The head of the 
serves for his household to mediate the relationships with the 

god. But sas development comes and the group grows, the pro- 
become more formal and elaborate. Customs and rules grow up re- 
the methods by which the deity's witnesses shell be chosen and 
ing the ways in which they shall conduct their offices. 

first the group is scarcely conscious that it possesses such 
sntatives,their leadership is so simple and so natural. And their 
ition is entirely spontaneous and annerietal. But as the group 
Dusness grows and the religious practices assume their place of 


fized importance in the group life, the leaders in these practices 


have official recognition as the witnesses and representatives 


deity. 
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During most of the history of the Hebrews, three distinct types 
Htnéss are clearly recognized, through whom Javeh mde known his 
| to his people. They are (&) the priest, (b) the sage, and (c) 
prophet. ‘ Jahveh's will is set forth in the law of the priest, 
counsel of the sage and the word of the prophet. They corres- 

i to the three elements that enter into all religion, namely: 
Ship, belief, end conduct. 

But during the last three centuries before Christ, the priestly 
SS came to be, to a very remarkable degree the pre vonderating 
ent in Isreel's religion. During these centuries the nation, in 
midst of world turmoil, finding itself the hopeless victin of 
conflict and suffering which wes the natural lot of a province 
prequentily changing world Empires, seteled down to keep its faith 
| Jahveh, and to await the coming of His deliverance. But keeping 
in With Jahveh meant, largely, observing the ritual etiquette: of 
daw, end cultivating His favor with ceremonial observances. Thus 
Word of the prophet and the counsel of the sage were all but ab- 
ied in the law ae priest, and it may practitally be said that — 
whole of Israel's religion was encompassed in its priestcraft. 

To be sure, the rise of the Synagogue, snd the development of 
eynazogue system of worship altered this condition to some extent. 
there was enough of priestcraft and of the law of the priest ‘in 
Synagogue System so that even that institution may be conerdae 
Sing essentially priestly in its nature. Theoretically, the 

BOgsue should have beer a prophetic institution, but actually its 
wes to inculcate the law of the priest. Indeed, it was ae well 


Mlished and accepted fect that prophscy came to an end abovt 
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ould not be understood that an any stage in Israel's 


the priestly and prophetic and wisdom elements are 
irely spporate and distinct from one another. They are 
aesore or less intertwined,and usually it is difficult to 
- where one leaves off and the other bezins. To be 
ne of the more vehement of the prophets in some of their 


Anes seem almost to repudiate the work of the priests, 


pe 
— 
* 


| B;4-6-21-25 Hosew 5:1-2 isaiahl]:10-16).but each of them 
s possible exception of amos makes it clear in other things 
ays that he recognizes the priestly function as: a. legitimate 
in the religion of Johveh. Indeed their denunciation of 


perverted priestcraft are no more Sweeping and emphatic than are 


- 
Fs 


r outeries against the missuidings and fraudulent pretensions 
30 called"false projhets" (Micah 3:5-7 Isaiah 28:7-8 

§ evident, therefore, that their grievances against the orieste 
/ inherent in the priesthood itself,but rather in the 

sion of its practices. 

trace the priesthood of 4+srael to its beginnings we find 
the very / Mi of religion itself. In this regard Zohveh's 
ion is no different from all other religions.Yhe beginning of 


gion is in the experience of worship, and primitive worship 


-priestcraft.It Can hardly be said, however, that 


hold. But it is out of these primitive experiences of 
that the neccessity for a priesthood arises. 

lost significant act of worship among primitive people is 
Among the Hevrews it was the all important thing. 

s to deny that sacrifice was an important element 


"ly life of the people(Amos 5:25-26. 
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d Jeremiah likewise declare that it is not pleasing to 
saiah 1:12 Jeremiuh 6 :20) Jeremiah even coes so far as 
- that in the early days of the nations history Johveh 
ommand it. 

jee every other source of information would lead us to 

fhat the people did offer sacritices to Johveh in the 

jiest days, and that they did attach a good deal of 

ice and ceremony to them,we way assume that these fiery, 
of Johveh, in their championship of the ethical 

the ceremonial in religion, slightly overstated their case. 
Fliest accownt of the goins forth from Egypt assigns as 
for the going forth, that they might make a sacrifice 
into the wilderness. (Exodus 5:1) Moreover, the oldest 
associate sacrifice with practicall, very important event 
itions history. If, therefore, we want to find the 

of the Lebrews priesthood we shall need to examine the 
jest stages of the development of religion. 

ince we have only,scattered references to those primitive stages 
|Israelites, we shall need to examine the origins of 

'in general, especially among the Semite@ people. 

Sstreams of thought and experience converge, in antiquity, 
institution of s.-:rifice. 

dly, one of the very earliest types of sacrifice is to 

in the practice of making offerings to the dead. +here 
ypes of offerings to the dead, but one of the commonest 
lows: The dead of the family were buried togethe: 

il, tomb, which was regarded as a very sacred place. 
ally a cave, natural or artificial. the different 


ts were connected together, all opening into a larger 
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iment end the whole tomb was tightly sealed, except forssmall 
m*the top. Through this sperture food materisls were insert- 
e tome for the enjoyment of the: dead. These food méeterisls 
rded es entirely essential to the comfort sana welfgre to the 
ere Supposed to cerry on, in the tomb, 8 shadowy continuation 

Bercniy lives. And it was reparded as the most terrible calamity 
Be pefeall & man, thet he should have no descendents to leave 
Sprovide him with these necessities. 
urse these Oofferines were 6 fsemily 


fe 
4 


Sifeir, sand the derree of 
id unetion with which they were attenfed to varied with cir- 
3. But, without dovbt, they were tnourht of 8s heine exceed- 
rtant,Usvally, they could be sttended to only by the eldest 

} househola, and this fact pavé him an enormous distinction 
rest of the family. In fsct the. whole system of primo reniture 
ies its orisin here. In fact, we have'here the herinnines of 
fl government and a resl priesthood. Por, not only wes the 
comfort of the dead at stake, tut likewise the safety of the 
or, it might well be fesred, thst 4 poorly provisioned shade 
Of his ancestors would come back to those who had thus neg= 
mend dO them Some serious damere. the individual who genarded 
he welfare of his people. Fere, therefore, inherent in one 
meer 1est Of religious practices, we find the beginnings of 
"Of the priest. . 
Mee very important type of primitive sacrifice is the commune] 
Sacrifice is closely associatedwith the conception of blood 
“between the sod and his devotges. It had the double nature 
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fl fellowship and s blood covenant 
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M them. Involved in it also is the totemistic conception that 
girit of the slaughtered animal which is the totem of the fam- 
‘clan, is transmitted to those who, under the right cireun- 

es, partake of its flesh and blood. 

in.its most primitive form, the communel meal was, no doubt, 

y savage ceremony. ‘he victim was probably slaughtered, with- 
eacred paraphernalia and with very little ceremony, torn in pied€es 
aten, raw, by the participants in the sacrifice. Under such 
stances, there would be, of course, no need for a priest. But, 
in this primitive situation, it is evident that there were sacred 
ptions involved, which in time were sure to call for sacred men. 
whe priestly elementis involved, even here. 

As the communal meal developed, it became less savage, and the 
of its communal fellowship between the. god and his. worshippers 
more and more to be its predominating element. It came to have 
ature of 2 joyous festivity, with the deity participating with 
@Ople and having a share of the food» This of course involves 
ideal of sacred ceremony and wunction, for, the business of giving 
Bty his portion of the meal would, indeed, be serious business. 
Mturies it was performed, no doubt, by the leader of the family 
And among the desert nomads, the head of the clan is still 


riest of the clan. But under a settled civilization, such as 


. 


le and manageable, it was inevitable that these sacred offices: 
Bbe put into the hands of sacred men, chosen for that purposet 
BeStion of the origin of sacrifice cannot be gone into fur- 
re. See "The Golden Bough", J- “+ Frazer, and “Religion of 
hes”, Wm. Robertson “mith, Chep. 6-%» 
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mere erabuted enormously, during the early stages of 


nt of religion, to the growth of the priestly office. 


hoc 


localization of worship in and around certain spots and ob- 
Wich the deity was supposed to manifest himself, with the 
velopment of the idea of the sanctuary: And the other 
gmulation of & paraphernalia of worship, with the attendant 
sity for someone to care for it. 

ception that the deity resides in certain spots and certain 


d that those spots and objects are conseqaently Sacred, is 


mt. Some have thought that it had origin in the practice 


/in the tombs in which their bodies were buried. This 


1] ; Py : . 
“ance Stor worship no doubt contributed enormously to the con- 
: ad 


mut there were undoubtedly many other elements involved in 


i Of unusual beauty or prominence in a Isndscape would 


Pie 4 Mee 


i111 the mind of primitive man with awe and wonder, and it ; 

“" 
see how he would naturally come to regard them as places : 
Od had manifested himself. Ancient sanctuaries were near- 5 


+ or Mear such places as hills, large trees, springs, great 
Ome other unusual nstural objects. It is evident that 

te picked out these places because of.their beauty and 
@, aS the dwelling places of his gods. 

leas that cluster around the sanctuary, or the dwelling place 
@ of the utmost importance in the development of the 

This does not mean that it was only at the sanctuary 
riest actually did his work. 

1ces of both family priest and the wandering priest, 

ingly interesting sotry of Judges -17-18. The fact that 
a "Levite" goes not indicate that the story is pest. 

ut rather that a late priestly redactor has given his 
to the story. 7 
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ests were attached to families, and there were probably 


ering, unattached priests, mendicants, no doubt, offi- 


whenever and wherever Opportunity arose. For the most 


Wever, the priesthood was the development of the sanctuary. 


t is important to understand the neture of the influences 


Gh the sanctuary was supposed to de pervaded, as the result 


resence of the deity. When the deity had manifested him- 
| certain spot, his presence was Supposed to linger there, 
mthe menner of a physical force. The place became a "hims". 
orbidden territory. Anything or anyone coming onto 

ius inhabited by the deity came into contact with the ae ity 
end was im danger of serious consequence. In case of 

able possessions they micht be forfeited to the deity. 

they might become the property of the sanctuary. Robert- 

B tells of a certain sanctuary, that if a woodeutter in- 

1 the "hims" he forfeited his axe end his clothes; if a 

fully grazed his cattle on it, they were forfeit. 

on of the Semites" - p. 146) 

re over, there were other influences of a more positive 

P resident in the sanctuary. There was the"Kodesh"or 

p” of the deity, which practically amounted to his utter 

or of anything that hed had any contact with any other 

his tOO was almost a physical force, and anyone piewiset 2 . E 
et with it without being ceremonially "clean" to. the 

jue stion, Might suffer very serious consecuences. 


ven lose his life. We have an exemple of this in the 


Ib. Sinai, Jahveh's abode, was holy and could not be touched. 


so oe 


ue 


} Coa 


to dife, (Bx. 19: 12.123. £1-24) ana snother in the fact 


temerity dm touchine the erk of God led to his 


death, 
‘a 

edless to say thet the manacement Of these dancerons 

> Sanctuary Wes @ very serious matter. Two things were 


sardine them. First, thet the baneful effects of incurring 


of the deities by wrone contacts with them might be 


mecond thet the advantapes that were obtainable in approe 


tightly using. them micht be e@ined. Eut. this involved the 
Pe most rigid ritual etiquette. And it involved, futher- 
alous avoidance of any sort of contact with any other 
meenythine thet was sscred to snother deity. fEut other 
hinges that were sacred to them were everywhere. Practi- 
ime W&S sacred to some deity, end itwas very difficult 
ary individual to avoid all contact with animals. The 

e dead were Bapposed to become deities, feloheim), and even 
t with the dead rendered onehopelessly abhorrent to his . 
@ not approach the sanctnéery until he héd rid himself of the 
ences of this rivsl deity. | 

eeectly eye thet for an ordinary individusl to keep in 
god, was 2 well nigh impossible task. If he desired to 
Biaces of the senctuery, and to avoid the dresdful dangers 

2 it he must have someone to administer these things for. 
priesthood became an atsolutely necessary institution 
M Sstablished itself at the senctusry. he books of 


Bambers ere full of descriptions of the methods by which 
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9d various sorts of uncleanness by which individuals 


roin the Priveleges of the sanctuary. Of course these are 
eyebut they indicate how much more difficult the eitue- 
‘been in the more primitive times. It is altogether prob- 
prohibitions éni provisious of Lev. 22 for example, ne 
| much Terger element of magic than was actually present at 
e laws werc in force, but it is certainly beyond doubt that 
meek to & period when #11 of that magic was sxesank: In the 
m true religion end megic strove constantly for mastery over 
fen. The priesthood served the donble purpose of meneging 
maorces Of evil and medisting the fellowship between the 

s and their’ pod. ‘thus it is sappersnt that the development 
Bey contributed enormously to the srowth of the priesthood. 
amv le tion of &@ paraphenélis of worship involved the same 

3 those that are represented in the development of the 
erteinly those sacred snd daneerous influences thet resided 
where the deity revesled himself, would surround also the 
ith which his worship wes carried on. Of course, in the 
ort, the implements of #f.worship were the most sacred of 
But even before the senctvery existed, when worship was 

fd entirely informal, it is evident that all the qualities 
Bry itself must have resided in whatever sacred objects may 
red in the worship. Especially is this true because the 


Mesacred objects tsed in worship were supposed to represent 


self. Thus, wherever the proup might be, in camp or on the 


0 373) 4 taoete 1 & are a <a 39) 
mossessed sny such sacred objects, the care of them must 


rd dag exceedinely important, anda pigs bb ie inevitable that 
over to individuals especially 
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@ task would he turned 


v 


ee sh vt 


fi 
: wraeh eT Yost oe 
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ent ehat when religion reached. the stage of the 

ne sacred paraphenslia of worship, the priest was an ah- 
My amd after these things came into existence, the 

pe must have head very rapid development. 

relopment in the religion of Israel is unmistakebly revealed 
a 


# 


stament. It will be the purpose of this thesis to set it 

a two will cite some instances of the very early stages in-« 
nt of Israel's worship, when the half nomsd tribe came wonder 
estine, With practically no sécred objects or paraphenalia 
cept the ark of Jahveh, and will trace. the development of 

2 in the worship st the principsl sanctuaries. Chapter 
iescribe the situation thet preceded and brought about the 
reform snd the revolutionary changes in the priesthood which 
Droupht about. Chapter fovr will discuss the contribution 
priesthood by the sojourn in Babylonia, with special refer-' 
point of view of Hzefisl, end will show how this point of 

the dominant thine in the nation in the second temple under 
migh. Chapter five will present the developments during 

ge centuries before Christ and descrite the situation at the 
or in the temple of Herod. Chepter six will set forth the 


lues of the priesthood end its contributions to Christianity. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PRIESTHOOD DURING WHE PYRIOD oO pyE 


SETTLEMENT IN PALESTINE 


jeve lopment ot the Hebrew priesthood falls naturally into 


gat periods, namely: (1) the early period, (2) the middle 


and (3) the late period. they practically paralel the great 


in the growth of the nation itself, for there ig & remarkable 


hich Israel and Israel's priesthood are identical. 


) first or these three periods, or the early period, covers that 


the children Or abraham were developing from a Small nomad 
a 


no cone but a desert tent, 


bi 
ith) 


into a nation with a& settled 
10n and an established Civilization. Luring this time they 
ng in from the desert and settling down in the tertile valleys 


and their worship was Changing from the simple communal 


| between the clan and the clan goa, to something more com- 
0 the: @laborate ritualistic and Orgiastic worship carried on 
"high places” or sanctuaries of the Canaatntish people with 
found themselves in contact. 

facond or middle period covers that time when the nation, 
home established and its identity recognized, was developing 

t conceptions of its unique relationship to Jahveh as His 

and of Jahveh's high ambition for His chosen family. Under 

@ the process of the codification of customs into sts 4 
ny which meant the selection of those customs which came 
Kpressing the highest religioWsidealism of the the nation. 

Bea lorment of the Jahveh priesteraft was taking place 

with the evil baal worship at the Canaanitist sanctuaries. 


iY 


/ another movement in progress, namely that of the prophets, 
(14) 
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Jahvism from Bealism, and to purify Jahvism of the evil 

at had crept in. ‘this movement culminated in the promulga- 
5 Deuteronomic law in the reign of Josiah in 621-30. and 
Jization of worship at the temple in Jerusalem. ‘his event 
Rive the verusalem or sadokite priesthood an established and 
d position which became the basis of all that enormous 

mt of the later period. 

hird or late period covers that time when the nation, 

oned and discouraged by the babylonian captivity, yet unwill- 
Linquish that maghtificent -faith in Jahveh, sought to atone for 
yf the past, to reestablish itself in Jahveh's land and 

favor, and to await the coming of His promised deliverance. 

f course, the period, of the reestablishment of the worship 
eu in the re-built temple, and of the reselection and re-~ 

ion of the laws,with a view to the rigid maintainance of the 
holiness of Jahveh and His people. Un the basis of this 

ified Levitical law, the priesthood erew to be the absolutely 
nstitution in the nations life that we find it in those 
immediately preceding the coming of Uhrist. 

Bay period, which will be discussed in this chapter, is 


gain into two stages, the primitive stage and the Canaanitish 


ig the primitive stage the religion of the Israelites was 
tly different from that of other Semitic tribes. they were 
ering about from place to place as half nomads, and it. was 
json of the great leaders whom vod raised up, that their 


took its course towards the religious leadership of the 


(13) 
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g the Canaanitist period, the nation, settling in Palestine, 
trom a nomadic to an agricultural life, finding itself, for 
time, in close contact with another civilization, began that 
f selective syncretism which was both the secret of its future 
3s and the cause of its eventual downfall. 

the primitive stage, as has already been suggested, worship 
stituted religion. and worship was constituted by the 

coh of sacred rites, Conduct and belie? had little or no part 
ligious life. ihe observance of the rite was the essential 
he worshipper might believe anything he chose regarding the 
long as he performed it regularly and aoguratelny” 
Was in the performance oi the rite that the clan had fellowship 
won the favor of the clan god. ‘here was a god for each clan, 
aS very closely connected with every undertaking of the clan. 
ought of as the remote ancestor of the clan, and was called 

re "Lord","King," "Mighty One." "26 be seperated from the clan 
lose the protection of the clan god, and that made one the 

) prey of any other clan that might happen upon him. 


Glan sought the favor and tellowship of the wod in the 


. OY COmmuUnal meal. 


1.R. Smith = "Religion of the Semites" pp 17-22 
1, R. Harper - "Priestly ilement in the Ul1d Lestament." p 14 
o 


jain's remonstrance acainst his exile from Jahveh undoubtedly 


mer its basis. See Gen. 4: 13-14 
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imal was sjaughtered and its blood poured on a stone set up for 
purpose, 8S a renewal of the pledge that the clan and the nein 
of the same blood. 

Similarly the god was called in as a witness to a vow made be- 
n individuals. The vow was made, the animal slaughtered and the 
drenched with blood, and the god invoked to witness the vow and P 
that it was carried out. Vows so made would be binding to the — 

t of blood revence, in which case the god was regarded as the 

a” or blood avenger. The formulas, "The Lord do so and more to 
Which occurs repeatedly in the Old Testament, undoubtedly has its 
® in-this cuetom. 

Thet the lebrews went through such a primitive stage as this in 
Teligious life is indicated by many stores in the Old Testament. 
Gen. 8:20-21 and Gen. 18:18 are instances of the most primitive 
6 Of communal fellowship between pneu scand his people in the Simple | 


fificial meal. In Gen. 26:26-21, Jacob makes a vow to dahveh and 


” 


6 it with a sacrifice. In Cen. 26:28-21 Issac and Abimalech make 
my of friendship, and call Jeéehveh to witness in a sacrifice. And 


en. 31:44-47, we have the vow between Jacob and Laban, witnessed 


Bhveh in @ sacrifice. This last is not simply a vow of friendship, 


Of friendship based on the agreement of each not to transgress on 


5. 


( 


Other's territory. And Jahveh is called, not Simply to witness 


vow, but to see that it is carried out. 
Needless to say, such ceremonies ss these preceded the beginnines — 
he priesthood: They involved eleme ts, to be suré, which later | 
@d the priesthood into existence, but certainly no priest was present 
hem. They could be practiced anywhere, with no more equipment than 


We cessary in the slaughtering of the animel. They required only that” 


Ms be rolled into place for an altar, or a pile of earth or of small 
} be thrown up. The crudeness of the altar and the simplicity of 
'@ - = 
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Ry are especially evident in Gen, 31; 44-47, in which cane, Ene 
erifice is only a meal eaten beside a heap of stones. ihus 

@ sure that there was a time in Israel's religion when the 

Bea, as such was non-existent. 

the time when this ohimitive Stage ended, that is, at the time 
Hebrews began the settlement of Palestine, the situation 
their worship life may be summed up as follows: 1. 

Worship might be conducted and sacrifices offered at any place 
tent might be pitched. abraham sacrificed at Shechem and at-: 
and Jacob at beersheba, Feniel and bethel.2. Indeed Jahveh 

ally promised, according to the "book of the Vovenant-" Exodus 
shat He would bless dis worshippers wherever He recorded His 

at is equivalent ot saying that sacrifice is permissable any- 
the twelvth cinapter of veuteronomy seems to deny that this 

was ever eiven by vigorously declaring that it was not permiss-— 
offer sacrifices at any convenient place, but rather only at 
lace which Jahveh should choose in the promised land. but it 
YTemembered that Deuteronomy was promulgated hundreds of years 

8 entrance into Palestine for the purpose of providing a remedy 
evils which this very promiscuity of worship had brought about. 
ose was the centralization of worship at the Jerusalem 


'y, and its date was 621 4. Uv. 


W. R. Harper "Priestly Element in the 01d testament" - p. 16. 


Gen. 12: 6-8, 13: 4-6, 26:24, 32: 22-32, 35: 14 
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nnot therefore be taken as an evidence of what was done in the 


itive period. 


of earth or stone, easily erected anywhere. Gen. 31:44-46: 

Is 20:24. 

(3) There was practically no paraphernalia of worship. That .- 
ghold idols were in use is indicated by the story of Laban's 
Phin", called his “god" (Gen. 31:19ff.). But it is hardly to 
flieved that the use of such idols wae a common practice. ‘The 

ff J&hveh was probably in existence in the very early times? 

Fis no Old Testament reference that directly carries the ark 
Brito this period preceding the éufoncs into Palestine. But 

si conceptions of the ark, identifying it with similar con- 

ions among other peoples, would indicate that it was an ex- 

ng1y primitive structure. And in spite of the fact that prac- 
bly every story in which the ark figures has been dealt with by 
riestly redactor, the fact is not concealed that in the earliest 
the ark was identical with Jahveh himse1f.* 

at is perfectly evident that the ark that was carried about in 
wOries of Joshua and I Samuel was a different sort of thing 

that thet Genesis 25 represents Jahveh as ordering Moses to 

fs One of the unexplained mysteries of the Old Testament is that 
at became of the ark. It was not among the temple valuables i 
i by Nebuchadnezzar as enumerated in II Kings 25. And certainly 
portant en object would not rer been omitted from the list if 


i been taken. 


mel 4;5-8. 


M2) The altar used in the primitive stage was a very simple struc- 
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explanation is that the ark had long before this time lost its 
205 and had probably even been forgotten. sut when the priestly 
_re-wrote the early history of the people, and encountered 
gries of theark, they recognized their importance and used them 
nterest of their purpose to explain all of Israél's origins 

of the priesthood. 

Tiginal nature and significance of the ark nas Leen lost in 

y- Sut as has been suggested,it was provably very primitive 

8 not at all unlikely that the people possessed it even before 
Sleft the wandering lite of desert nomads to settle in their 
Palestine. | 

: tines of sacrificeing were irregular and unstated. There 
teferences in this primitive stage to the periods of the 


to the sabbath. 
he priest was the leader, whoever he might be. shere was no 


joon after the nation began its conquest of Palestine, some 
changes began to be evident in the religious life of the 

and evidences .egan to appear of the emergence of a real priest- 
n> . 

hat/progress was instanteneous and immediate is exceedingly 

The priestly section of the book of Exodus, namel, 

3 25-40, seems to indicate tiat the priesthood was the 

| of a single command given to woses on Mt. Sinai. But , again, 

be remembered that the writer of these priestly sections 

‘the midst of the situation that existed in the second temple in 


m at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah in the fifth century Bb. C. 
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prely doing that that was perfectly customsty to all historical 


at that time, namely writing history to explain the origins of 


ititutions that existed in his day. His device was entirely free 


questionable motive that we might assign to it, because it was 
y sort of history he knew anything about. But the historical 

) of his writing is to be interpreted in terms of the situation 
he lived, and the devices he employed. 

erefore we must believe the only thing that can be believed in 
with historical accuracy, namely, that the development of the 
300d was Slow and gradual rather than instantaneous and immediate, 
it it was the accompainment and the result of those processes by 
me Israelites made themselves at home in their new land. 

0 factors were at work: 

) The process of transformation of the life of the people from 

; desert nomads to that ot settled agriculturalists, and 

) The intimate association of the people, for the first time, with 


Tace and another civilization. 


6n the Hebrews came into Palestine they found the land already in= 


me We might imagine, from reading the first fourteen chapters of 
of Joshua andthe twenty sixth chapter of iiumbers that the 
destroyed and absolutely annihilated this race and this 

ition, completely and immediately. ut the stories of the book of 
md of the books of Samuel would indicate exactly the Opposite. 

le historical sense comes to our aid. ie are justified in taking 
fF of the two records, which is undoubtedly the latter, as the 
irate, nd putting this record alongside the almost numberless 
in the ae of the prophets and in the stories of the 


Kings, we cannot believe otherwise than that the Israelites and 
* paren 
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lived side by side on more or less friendly terms for 


and phat the conquest of the land was a Slow and gradual 


‘There were battles fought, no doubt, but the occunation of 


was more in the nature of © peaceful penetration than a military 


_ Certainly it was not 2 complete annihilation of the original 


nts of the land. The books of Samuel, Kings, and even Chronicles 


ite with instances indicating a fairly friendly give and take . 


Ship between the two civilizations. 


iS the people of Jahveh became acquainted with the religion of 


a ea 


fighbors, the Canaanites. Ana there are innumerable evidenees 


iy were more than spectators in the worship at the "high places", 


= it ae . 9 


tuaries, which existed all over the lend. 

fact, there is no longer any room to doubt that practically all 
a Sanctuaries, mentioned in the sip Testament as places for 
lip of Jahveh, namely Bethel, Gilgal, Shiloh, Beersheba, and 
erusalem itself, were originally Canaanitish "high places". Recent 
tions at these places have disclosed unmistakable evidences which 


7 them positively with a pre-Israelitish day, and with a worship 


aid ee © Chat ek ee! | ce 


n 1 the worship of Jahveh. 4s a Ser of fact, that is precise- 


Be oncnt to expect. For the god of the land was the owner of 


7 = Se >. = 


» and when one god dispossessed another from his habitation, the 


"ahs Ae ee 


ties would naturally be taken over for the worship of the new goa a 
and. Moreover, the whole burden of the utterances of such proph- 
868 snd Amos is that the worship of Jahveh has been eet 
Meanitish Baals at the sanctuaries of Bethel, Gilgal, ete. 

B not conceal the fact that the people of Jahveh were even wor- 
Baal by name at ete eccctuatte a: Even the author of Deuterono- 
Ing the Voice of Moses as he does, and pro je oting his utterance as 


f what is to happen in the future, gives a picture in which 


at * v2 - “25 ~ cy —— 


anno t fail to see the corruption of the worship by mingling 

a the Sieahipyers of Baal at the Basal sanctuaries. And in 
“twenty-third chapter of II Kings, in which the Story is told of 
King. Josieh put this Deuteronomic law into practice, there is 
cific mention of how the Baal worship at ERethel, Beersheba and 
ether sanctuaries was destroyed. 

) This all seems very différent from the picture presented in 
poset sixteen chapters of the book of Exodus, and very aiffi- 
® to understand in the light of thet section. According to 

& Section the children of Jahveh were given their instructions 
' the construction of their own sanctuary, the so-called taber- 
me, at Mt. Sinai, before the conquest of the promised land was 
un. 

it is necessary for us to examine these last sixteen chapters 
Garis, in which the so-called instructions for the tabernacle 
given, before we proceed further. It would seem, from these 
peers, that the entire system of Hebrew priestcraft, with the 
@tvary in which it was carried on, sprang full grown into 
mtence before the netion had fully emerged from the stage of 
Setering tribe of nomads. But two things must be kept in 

i regarding this description of the traditional tabernacle, 


i 
eivye: 
e . 


)(1) In the first place it must be kept in mind that this en- 
"section (Ex. 25-40) bears unmistakably the stamp of the priestly 
1et or who, in the fifth century B.C.,under the influence of the 
hip Of the second temple, re-wrote the history of the nation. 
eniguace, the style, the spirit, and the things and ideas alluded 


ark it beyond the shadow of a doubt as the product of this later 


ther than the earlier period from which the first twenty-four 


of Exodus. came. Le 
of Ex Aug cam : 23 


His one overs 


iowing concern was that the seperate holiness Of Jahveh should be 


ewriting the history of the nation to show that @very jot and tittle 
the system had come straight from Jahveh to u4oSeS on ut. Sinai... Now 
it be Said again that his motive herein is free from the blame that 


ould assign for the use of such a method today. History was unknown, 


every man used the prerogative of giving support to his own belief by 
ecting it into the remote beginnings of things. But let it likewise 
aid, that the historicity of the document in question must certainly 
iisidered in the light of the method the writer employed. 

A number of very great difficulties face us in connection with the 
mnacle as it is described in Exodus 25-40, 

Tn the first place there is the fact that the writers of other records 
be times of the early settlement in Palestine seem to be totally 

rant as to the existence of such a structure. egarding the earliest 
cs of the Hexateuc, the J and K. documents, the Jahvistic account 
ie ignores the existence of a tent or tabernacle of any sort. 
Slohistic account, on the other hand makes mention of a tent, but it is 
Pi plaee of elaborate ritualism, but a simple tent to which Moses 

res for communion with God. it is not a place in the center of the. 
to which the people go for worship, as in the lx. 25-40 section, but 

' priwate tent, entirely outside the camp,to which only he and those 


he invites May go. iloreover in the stories of the books of Judges 


t Samuel ang sings, there is absolutely no suggestion that would 
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dicate that the writers had ever heard of such an institution as 


Cr tabernacle. This, in itself is unthinkable, if thst strueture 


eupied the absolutely central place the priestly description 
ves it. 
Moreover, the structure itself presents what seem to be insup- 


e@ble difficulties. It seems to be an inconceivable thing that the — 


and ignorant tribe of nomads who ceme wandering into the land 


der the leadership of Moses could have possessed the enormous 
Ounts of gold and silver that sre described as having been used in 
| tabernacle. It does not seem possible that they could have pro- 
C a Ene. finely designed tapestries of Ex. 27:16 and Ex. 36:8 ff. 
Boyer, the brazen alter seems out of place ins time when only 

One altars against which no tool had been lifted were permissible. 

i the whole scheme of marvellously wrought utensils and implements © 
bh their magnificent symholism can hardly be harmonized with the 
uation as it is pictured in the books of Judges, Samuel and Kings. 
_ But the building itself is the greatest difficulty of all. 

ime are no trees in all the region from Sinai north, nearer than 

, Lebanon,from which the great timbers fifteen feet long by twenty- 
fen inches wide and twenty inches thick could be taken. (cf. Ex. 

16) Moreover, it is obvious that the six wagons with two oxen z 
b, assigned to the work of hauling these timbers would be, under 
Circumstances, altogether inadequate to the task. Finally,. ——— 
iS a very great deal of doubt as to whether a structure such 


what described could be made to stand. 


On the whole, a careful study of the tabernacle, as described = 
modus 25-40, compels the conclusion that it wes i creation of . : 
imagination of the priestly writer of these ree It was the 


£ the second temple at Jerusalem and was designed for the purpose 
ee -25- 


°2 
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esting the priestly order and the separate holiness of Jahveh 
he sacred sanction of Moses' own authority. 
‘The Hebrew priestcraft, we may say, then, did not spring 


itane ously into existence at the foot of Mt. Sinai. It grew, 
through long centuries, as the people set up their Home iy ; 
y side with their Canaanitish neighbors, giving to them and 

g from them elements both good end bad, edding to and sub- 

ing from the values and virtues of the religion of Jahveh. 

at is evident that by the time of the early days of the 

om, the priesthood hed become a fairly well eatablished in- 

bion. Eli was a resident priest st the sanctuary of Shiloh, and 
wh was given a position of unique disctinction. A.custom had 

ly arisen and gained recognition, at least at this sanctuary, 
ling the method by which the priest should secure his ‘share 

P animal slaughtered for a sacrificial meal. a This in- 

$8, of course, that a considerable degree of recognition 

ready given to the priestly office. 

This does not, mean, however, that at this time no one could 
Sacrifices except the priests. It is altogether likely that 
leading sanctuaries this custom had already become pretty 

ized, but it is equally likely that everywhere sacrifices 

fill offered by ordinary individuals, both privatelyand : 
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‘But, the logical next Step is of paiERe complete specialization 


he priestly function in e separate priestly €roup. And the 


Boras Stage in which thig Step was being taken is plainly 


eernible in the action of Saul, a generation later than Eli, 


Mm, before his battle with the Philistines, he waited Seven days 


Samuel to come and offer Sacrifices, and then, weary of the 


ting, offered them himself. And Samuel's wrath when he 


med what Sanl had done reveals that the time was near at hand 
the priestly office was to be thought of as an.absolutely 


arate and holy office. 


In the early days of the Kingdom, then, we may believe that 
dend was thickly dotted with sanctuaries of greater and less 
Ttance, some with and some without, e resident priesthood, 
|Privately owned and some open to the use of the public. 

less to say, under such circumstanses as these the laws of 

stly procedure were not and could not be ateniaradaed: As 
already been suggested, the worship of the Canaanitish Baals 
conducted Side by side with the worship of Jahveh at many of 
Sanctuaries. And a little reflection will make it clear 
Standardization could not have existed under these condi- 

8, but became possible only after the centralization of 

hip at the centrel sanctuary. 

Originally all senctuaries were probably privately owned. © . 
the re were household sanctuaries is indicated by.the estab- 
ment of Micah in Judges 17:18. By the time of the early 

om, however, private ownership was probably not so general as in 
rliest time. Nevertheless, the sanctuary nesrest to the home 


tant personage was probably regarded as belonging to him. 


eeenette=y thus came to have outstanding significerice.” 
2. See Amos 7:13. -27- 
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mherefore, when David moved his cepital to Jerusalem, and 

in the development of the centralized government in that city, 
Jerusalem sanctuary began, automatically, to assume the place 
first significance among 911 the sanctuaries in the land. The 
Iding of the temple, of course gave further impetus to this 

cass. 4nd since the worship at this most important sanctuary 

5 naturally most carefully guarded, and since the evils of Baal 
Ship were probably less rampant here than elsewhere, it is not 
ficult to sea why it was at the Jerusalem sanctuary that the 
mdardization of the worship of dJahveh proceeded most rapidly. 
Unfortunately the literature regarding the situation as it 

Sted in the temple of Solomon is exceedingly meagre and far from 
Stworthy. Chapters seven and eight of I Kings come nearer to be- 
a8 dependable record than anything we have, and they are too ob- 
usly under the influence, on the one hand, of the Deuteronomic 

mt of view, and, on the other hand, of the desire to extol the 
fatness of Solomon, to be regarded as entirely accurate. The de- 
fiption in I Chronicles is so unmistakably of priestly origin that 
an historical account of the temple, it may not be regarded at all. 
best our information is exeeedingly limited. 

We may be sure,however, of two things, {1) that when development 
k place anywhere, it was at the Jerusalem sanctuary, and (2) that 
er the building of the temple the growth of the priesthood was very 
- Certain it is, from the utterances of the prophet Isaish, that 
the middle of the eighth century B.C. the Jerusalem priesthood had 
Ome a powerful and well entrenched institution, and that a very 
borate system of priestcraft was in full swing. The process by 
this Jeruselem priesthood came to be not simply the leading, but 


“4 


Only recognized priesthood among the Hebrews, will be discussed 


apter 3. -28- 
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THE TEREE GREAT CENTURIES. 
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The history of the human race has no more absorbing and 
piring chapter than that one in which is told the story of 
Children of Israel during the eighth, seventh,and sixth 
turies before Christ. It was during these centuries that 

"8 chosen people were developing what we might call a re- 
tious self-consciousness. That is to say, they were in- 
Breting and eve lue tine those religious experiences that 
their heritage from the past, and formulating those 

yle conceptions that have come to be the background of 

} world's most exalted thought. Previous to this time, 
religious life had been, for the most part, natural, 
INtaneous and unstudied. They had gone, with their néigh- 

fs, through the various stages of me tag ene development, 
Telling in the rites of worship, vaguely. feeling themselves 
be akin to the gods they worshipped, loving them, and fear- 
s them, but making little or no attempt to understand them. 
But pire came a time when, under the guidance of inspired 
Ly the idea began to dawn upon them that there is such a thing 


good and bad in religion. Partly because some of the re- 


ighbors clashed hopelessly with certain aversions which they 

| inherited from their desert nomad ancestors, and partly 5 
ba se of the inherent sense of right and wrong within them, 

se inspired leaders began that stream of prophetic guidance 
Ith ioh the religion of Jahveh became the greatest of all re- 


ions, Save one. Worship ceased to be the only and all, 


ficient element in religion. Belief and conduct began to 
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We a place. There was a difference between the false gods 


the true god, sand the true god demanded more of his fol- 
wers than the mere observance of rites. 
Under these prophetic leaders the idea became established 


at to worship Jahveh as other gods were worshipped not only 
i not please him, but that it was positively evil and ab- 
rent in His eyes. Worship, to be effective at all, must 
the right worship, and no worship of any sort could take 

» place of righteousness and justice. 

Another factor that was very prominently involved in the 
Jle process that was going on in the religion of Israel 

ping these centuries, was the desire on the part of the 
aders of the nation to find the way leading to Jahveh's 

yor and his protection and deliverance from the political 
es With which the nation was beset. Jahveh was no longer 
sre clan or tribal god, leading his folldéwers in the pe tty 
finess of clan warfare. Israel had defeated and conquered 
her petty enemies, and had come to have some Significance 
the nations of the wrld. But this only brought her 

D hopeless conflict with powers vastly greater than herself, 
is placing upon dahveh the enormously increased burden of 
stectine his chosen family amid the vsst interplay of the 
wes of nations. For Jahveh was no less the leader and de- 
der of his people on this grand scale than he had been when 
y were but a wandering tribe of nomads. 

The Children of Israel always had unfailing faith in 
eh's Superiority over other gods. There was never any 
tior about his ability to save his people from any situation 
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only his active favor could be enlisted. Events of the past 


nd hopes for the future were always interpreted in terms of 
inning or losing Jahveh's favor. 
Thus the development of Israel's religion during these 


ventful centuries can only be understood with the historical 


vents which formed its background in mina. 

At the beginning of this period the situation that existed 
presented an almost complete fusion of the religior8o0f Jahveh 
nd Baal. The whole country was dotted with sanctuaries at which 
Hebrews and their neighbors worshipped side by side. 

Just how ancient this relationship between the two religions 
be is not known. But recent archeological evidence indicstes 
mat it may even have preceded the entrance of the Hebrews into 
Rana. Jahveh seems to have been worshipped as &@ local di- 
mity in Palestine in pre-Israelitish daye.? But, however, 

nat may be, there is no question about the close relationship 

2 this leter day. It is the same story that has so often 
ipeated itself in history, the conqueror is conquered by the 
liture of those he conquers. 

The word Baal is not the name of a god, but really means 

Mer or lord. Ordinarily it should be accompanied by the name 
Pihe deity referred to. The Bsal worshipped at a given Sanc- 
lary was merely the lord or owner of that particular sanctuary 
bez the region round about. Thus it was a very easy and 

tural thing for the Israelites to insert the name of Jahveh 

nd yet retain in his worship the entire ceremonial apparatus 


‘the average Cansanitish sanctuary" a It is evident from 


See Ward,"The Oricin of the Worshi of Jahveh", in American 
sOurnal of Semitic Languages, Vol.2b5-IJ0.3. : 
8dée "Old Testament in the Light of Today,” p.193. | -$1- 
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3 second chapter of Hosea that this was done on a general 

yale. 

And not only is that true, but all the evils of the nature 
jrship cultus of the Baal sanctuaries was carried on in the 

ime of Jahveh. Amos 2:7, Isaieh 28: 7-8 and Hosea 4:12-15 

ve vivid pictures of the vices that were practiced in the name 

: worship. 

The most evil of the practices that had crept into the Jahveh 
rship by reason of its relationship to Baalism were: 

(1.) Human sacrifice. ‘There are abundant evidences that 

hild sacrifice was a part of Jahveh worship in the most ancient 
imés- For instance, the command in the ancient decalogue that 

all that openeth the womb is mine", Ex. 34:19, undoubtedly was 
command to offer the first male child. ‘This commend is repeated 
a Ex. 22:29-30 in such language as to make it perfectly clear 

at is meant. "The first born of thy sons thou shalt give unto 
. Likewise shalt thou do with thine oxen and thy sheep. " 
oreover, the instance of Abraham offering Isaac, 9nd similar stories, 
ar unmistakable evidence that child sacrifice was a common thing 
Mahe ancient days. Gen. 22:4-11. 

But. there is reason to believe that the practice had been 
evonca before the days of the settlement in Palestine. Its 
Wappearance, then, in the days of the Kingdom, must have resulted 
om the contact of the people with the Canaanitish worship of the 
lestine Ssantuaries. This, indeed, is precisely what we should 
pect, for there is abundant evidence that child sacrifice was 
cOmmon rite among the Canaanites. Moreover, it .P specifically 
ited in II Kings 16:3 that the practice was borrowed from the 
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eathen whom the Lord cast out before the Children of Israel." 


But it would seem thet the Israelites were slow to take 
ver this debased practice from their neighbors. For it seems 


ot to have been an issue at the time of Amos, Hosea ana Isaiah, 


—aile a hundred and fifty years later Jeremiah, Deuteronomy and 
bekiel all deliver powerful injunctions against it. Deuteronomy, 


1 Chap. 12:31, declares it to be an abomination, while Jeremiah, 
mM Chap. 7:51 and 19:5 cays that although it is being done in 
ahveh's name, and on the assumption that he commanded it, that 
at assumption is completely false, for Jahveh never even al- 
Owed the idea to "come into his heart." Ezekiel, on the other 
nd (Chap. 20; 25-26), while no less vehement in his condemnation 
f the practice, admits that Jahveh gave command for child sacri- 
ice in the olden time, but declares that it was "a statute that 
S not good, and a judgment that they should not live by," and 
lat Jahveh gave it to them "because hay nae not executed his 
adgments, but had despised his statutes and had polluted his 

bba ths." 

It is thus an inescapable conclusion that human sacrifice 
become © commonly practiced rite in the days immediately 
ceding the promulgation of Deuteronomy. 

(2) Another of the most evil ri eoae taken over by the 
Faelites from Baal worship was the rite of religious prosti- 
mion. There is no evidence that such a thing as this was 
acticed in Israel's early days, and certainly it is entirely 
reign to the whole scheme of religion among the nomads. It 
€ssentially the development of the sanctuary,and we may be sure 
t it wes taken, bodily, from the Canaanites. 
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Meeat it is evident thet the Israelites were not slow to par- 


pate in it when they came into contact with it. I Samuel 

® describes an instance of unorganized religious prostitahtion 
the pre-Kingdom days. And there is no guestion but that by 

P time of the éarly prophets the practice had attained an or- 
lized footing. There were both mle and female prostitutes 
tered at practically all the leading sanctuaries, the proceeds 
fm whose hire was no inconsiderable share in the revenue of the 
ictuary. Amos bitterly inveighs against the sordid traffic, 

B 2:7, as also does Hosea 4:14. 

But in spite of the denunciations of the prophets the business 
8 to have flourished and grown, end it was not until the Dev- 
monomic reform in the days of King Josiah that any real headway 
“Made against it. At this time the house that had been built 
the quartering of the prostitutes at the temple at Jerusalem 
“dstroyed and they were dispersed. II Kings 23:7. And the 

BP -oncmic law, in the execution of which Josiah did these things, 
powerfully and emphatically enjoins against the continuance of 
(great evil. And, incidentally, that injunction reveals the 
Blence of the practice and the fact that the proceeds of it 
actually used in the msintanance of the sanctuaries. "The re 

11 be no bok@ai treba. (tensie temple prostitute), of the daughters 
israel, nor a sodomitess (male temple prostitute) ,among the sons : 
Israel. Thou shalt not bring the hire of a Sodomite or the price 
Mesdomite into the house of the Lord for any vow. For even both 
rare an abomination unto the Lord thy God." Deut.23:17-18. 

P (3) A third great evil that had crept into the worship of 

ives @ result of its contact with Bael was the use of images. 
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But certain it is that the use of images was a minimum 

me nt in the early days and as free from the usual objection- 
features as possible. The "Bull images”, against which the pro- 
sts fought so vigorously hed no place in those days. 

The Bull image was the commonest representation of the Canaar- 
Basia, snd undoubtedly came to be used as a symbol of Jahveh 
rough the contact with the Baal santusaries. The prophets con- 
aptously allude to them as "golden calves", Hosea 13:2, 14:2. 
axtent to which they were used in the pre-Deuteronomic days 
indicated by the prominence given to them in the description 

the crusade of Josiah in II Kings 23. 

We need not be shocxed to think of the existence of these 

sat evils in the worship of Jahveh. On the contrary, it would 
altogether surprising if we should fail to find them there. 

By were common to all primitive religions, and the general ten- 
ney to be noted in 811 religions except the religion of Jahveh, 
shat they became more and more rampant and widespread, until they 
entually overshadow and destroy all the virtues and values which 
@ religions possess. The surprising thing, then, in the Jahveh 
ligion, is that one by one these evils were cast aside, until 
entually it became the only religion of its day whose cultus 

8 free from them. God raised up such men as Amos, Hosea, | 
Miah, Micah, Jeremiah and Ezekial, through whose magnificent 
ral and spiritual visions the true meanings of worship and its 
iyings upon truth and conduct were revealed. 

| It would appear, however, that during all this‘ process by 
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ich bhe religion of Jahveh was purified and prepared for the 
es, was to ado, the part played by the priests was indeed an 
glorious part. At every step of the way, when the prophet of 
stood forth to point the better path, he found himself con- 
fonted by the priest whose prerogative stood in the way. Amos 
D warned away from Bethel by Amezish the priest, because he 
tacked the worship there. Amos 7:10-17. Isaiah was heckled 
'the entrenched and corrupt priests of Tetuscleuse And Jer- 
ah was persecuted and arraigned because he repudiated the 
Mest's doctrine of the inviolability of the temple and of the 
ty of Jerusalem.” 
But, again, it is not surprising that we find the priests in 
mS role, and we should not condemn them too harshly. It wes 
@ir function to administer religion es they found it, not to 
eStion and amend it. That latter work was the function of the 
Bpheta, and it required both elements to produce the Judaism 
_the time of Christ. Nevertheless, there was undeniably that 
mtury lone conflict between priestcraft and prophetism, and be- 
Mad a doubt, without the prophets, the priesthood of Israel would 
ve risen but little higher than thet of the other primitive 
ples. There is a sense in which the Scribes 
Isaiah 28:5ff. The translations here completely obscure the 
suation depicted. Isaiah encountere in the street of Jerusalem, 
Broup engaged in e sacrificial feast that has degenerated into 
Tunken riot. Isaiah rebukes the revellers, and the nriests 
® are participating. They retort - "Whom would he teach, ete.” 
i minicine the prophet in his cestnres and menner-of speech, 
ay Bay - "He is always saying. 'tsav la tsav, tsav la tsav - 

da kev, kav le kav' ". This we may take to be an example of 


mattitnde of the priests to the work of Isaiah. 


MJeremiah 26:6-9. The entire persecution of Jeremiah, described 


Chapters 32, 36, 37, 38, was undoubtedly instigated by the 


t% 
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pees of Jesus' time were the 


‘the Lord Himself was the culmination of the movement of the 


ets. But there is enother sense in which Jesus combined the 
:lements of both priesthood ana prophetism. 

‘During these centuries we are now considering, the 8th, 7th 
jth B. ©, three great conceptions that were 811 important in 


evelopment of the priesthood were growing in the thought of 


(1) The first of these great conceptions was that of the 

. character of Jahveh. Heretofore Jahveh's unigue relation- 
to his people had been thought of in terms of fellowship and 
bligations of blood kinship. Isreel was Jahveh's family, and 
k was Israel's defender and blood avenger, Israel performed 
Inveh the rites of worship and homage, and in return Jahveh 


mder obligation to fight for Israel, regardless of the right 


iniguities. Can two walk together, except they be agreed?" 
6:2-3. In other words, Amos represents Jahveh as saying 


hing like this: "I have loved and given myself to you alone 


e that you shall do what is right in my eyes. You have not 
his and therefore I have a right to punish you.” . And again, 
"S6me strain he seys "I hate, I despise your feast days, 
Will not smell in your solumn essemblies." In other words, 
t care anything at all for these so-called rites that are 


Baty 
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Successors of the ancient priests 


ong of Isrsel's cause. But Amos sounded an absolutely new and 
utionary note when he said, "You only have I known, (loved), of 


families of the earth; therefore will I punish you for all 


1 the nations of the world, and the fruit of this relationship 


ce run down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 


:@1-24. Micah, a few years later than Amos, gave expression 
recisely the same ides, Micah 3:11-12. Anda Hosea, using the 
ngs of love instead of the threats of punishment, gives equally 
expression to the ethical demands of Jahveh upon his people. 
This does not mean that there hed been absolutely no ethical 
fin Jehvism before this time. There had been ethical laws for: 
widuals, and he who disregarded them would be cut off from 

‘eh and his people. But the idea had not dawned before this 

| that the whole scheme of Jahveh's relationship to his people 
an ethical basis. Beginning with these prophets, and growing 
agh these centuries, the idea was developing that the character 
a@hveh was essentially and completely moral. 

(2) Another great conception that was developing during 
centuries was that of the holiness of Jahveh. To be sure 
Sdee of holiness was not new. As was described in Chapter l, 
mess in the primitive times meant a sort of physical force 

P pervaded the deity's presence and the place where he had 
fested himself. This force possessed the quality of becoming 
lently and dsngerously aroused whenever it came into contact 
Hanything that had a similar cuality of any other deity about 
There were rules governing the etiquette of the approach to 
deity by which this dangerous force was guarded against. Of 
these primitive conceptions hed been left in the background > 
he time of which we now speak. Long and close contact with the 
nip of other gods had greatly modified the idea, and the ratural 
bh of intelligence had made it much less superstitious. still, 
er, it was thought to be of the utmost importance that the 


at were sacred to Jahveh be carefully safeguarded, and the 
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es thet were pleasing in his sight kept free from the contami- 


) 


Mon of other gods. ‘The cultus was regarded as the tribute to 

, the proof of Jahveh's holiness. His people recognized his 
ness and celebtated it in the outtus. 

Into this conception also, came the revolutionary word of 

| prophets, especially the prophet Isaiah, Isaiah was, pre 
iMently, the prophet of holiness. His insistent word wes that 
veh wes @ holy God, separate from and superior to all other 

s, with a "glory" infinitely transcendent above them ell. 

Said he, the glory of Jahveh is not manifested and celebreted 
the offering of sacrifices and the ot efbranies of rites, but 
justice done by his followers. 4nd the holiness of the holy god 
not maintained by ceremonial etiquette, but by the righteousness 
his people. Isaiah 5:16. 

This conception, it is perfectly obvious, wes completely 
rpolutionery in the thought of Israel, and had it been maintained 
eadily throughout the years and pursued to its logical conclusion 
would have made an enormous difference. But, in the later cen- 
“ies, while the idea of the holiness of Jahveh did come to be the 
tral idea in Israel's religion, it was not the holiness taught 
Isaiah. There is a sense in which Isaiah was the source of 

it stream of thought that ran all down the years to the time of 
ist. But the stream was diverted from its original course. As 
; be described a little later in the chapter, the conviction 
ise prevalent that the whole trouble with Israel, and the whole 
of her great suffering was to be found in the violation of 
veh's holiness through the contamimting influence of other 


ple and other religions: This led to that extraordinary ex- 
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teristic of Israel's life after the return from the Babylonian 
‘and to the development of the religion along the line of the 
mance of Jahveh's holiness by Sepsrateness rather than by 
ousness. 

(3) The third creat conception that was growing in the thought 
@el during these centuries was that of the essential Oneness 
* It is & mistake, however, to assume that any of the great 

® of this period actually arrived at the noble achievement 

rue monothe ixem. Amos may be said to have been an ethical 
le@ist in his advocacy of the essentiel righteousness of Jahveh, 
flere iS absolutely no doubt treat he recognized the validity 

ler gods. .Isaiah certainly e proached monotheism when he 

2d Jahveh in the words, “the whole earth is full of his glory= 
ih 6:3), but he too feiled to do that thing that a true mono- 

G could certainly not have failed to do, namely, to deny that 
gods are perfectly valid for other nations. Jeremieh also 
tely fails to mke any statement of a true monotheism. Even 


thor of Deuteronomy,whose chief business it was to repudiate 


ce 


gods for Israel, leaves unsaid the word that would leave us 
asve that he had reached the exalted ground of monotheism. 
Sure the declaration of Deut. 6:4 has often been taken to ~ 
M cut statement of monotheism. But as Dr. William Frederick 
Bclearly states in Chapter VII of "The Old Testament in the 
f Today", a careful study of that passage leads to the con- 
1 that it is Something quite different from monotheism thet 
n has in mind. The passage in cuestion reads: "Hear, 0 
hveh our God is one Jahveh." and it ebbuat ay eaecnne to 
peyet "monojahvism rather than of monothe isn. Jahvism 


ecome so identified with Baslism that at ea6h sanctuary 
a -40- 


arate Jahveh was worshipped as the Baal, or Lord, of that 
Sular locality. There are many proofs that these Jahvehs were 
ght of as being entirely seperate and distinct from each other. 
of the best is the fact that Absolom is represented as saying 

is father, David, that he had made ea vow to the "Jahveh who is 
sbron” ,and that he must go to Hebron to pay it. II Samuel 

*9. This declaration in Deut. 6:4, then, is to the effect hes 
e is but one Jahveh, and not that there is but one God. And 
the author of Deuteronomy actually did recognize other gods 
other people is conclusively shown by Deut. 4:19, which says, 

@ heed lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou 

1 the Sum and moon und stars, even all the host of heaven, 

(be drawn away and worship them, and serve them which Jahveh 

god hath allotted unto ell the peoples under the heaven". This 
of course, a reference to the astral divinities, and a complete 
®sion that they are perfectly valid gods for their own clients. 

: It remained for the Babylonian Exile, bringing Israel into 

act with a wider horizon, and necessitating the reinterpretation 
lahveh in an environment outside of Falestine, to lead the Isra- 
es into the pani ties nt conception that there is one great Cod 
the whole universe. Thus we find Ezekial, writing from Babylon, 
ig nearer to monotheien then either Jeremiah or Deuteronomy had 


He failed, however, to make a clear statement that Jahveh 


- 


the one god of 11 the universe, which is, of course, undeniable 
f that the idea had not fully developed in his siknas But he 


Binly wde an advance in that direction. 


pIt was the great unknown author of Isaiah 40-55 called "Deutero 


to whom the great conception of monotheism first became a 


es, defined conviction: He states it freely and .fujly, 
i : At- 


Zz 


@ 
hand again. Viewing the worla from the viewpoint of Babylon, 
ithful follower of Jahveh, yet Seeing life as a citizen of the 
a, he sees that there is no god but one, even Jahveh, who hes 
en Israel as His chosen people, 
tion is to be brought to the whole world. 


We must now sketch again, briefly, these wonderful centuries 


Israel's great development to see the part played by the priests, 
howa their Status was affected in each succeeding stage, until 
phe end, the priesthood emerged, the outstanding, dominant 
sent in the nation's life. 

Matnrally, the center about which the whole process of 
jLopme nt revolved was the cultus. the one expression of 
religion of the people was the cultusosof the worship, and 
reform must besat this point. And, ds has been said, the 
ion of the priest was to administer the cultus, not to 

tion or amend it. 

The first really effective crusade against the evils 
Balism with which Jehviem was burdened, occurred in the 

m of Hezekiah, at the end of the eighth century B. e4 

as, no doubt, the fruit of the work of Amos, Hosea, and 

h, and Was undoubtedly the direct result of the preaching 
Saieh. In this crusade, for the first time in Israel's 

y, Hezekiah "Removed the high places, and broke the images, 
Cut dowutthe groves, and broke in pieces the brazen serpent 

} dioses haa made." II Kings 18:4. Isaiah's re lationshap to 
ffir is indicated in Isa. 36:7. “his latter passage like- 
indicates that this movement was actually an attempt to 
Fixe the worship at Jerusalem. +he whole movement was 
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His "suffering servant" throush whom. 
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y ; forwarded by the unsuccessful invasion of Jerusalem by 
paerib, Xing of Assyria, in 701 B. &. ‘he outlying tows 


. about Jerusalem, were destroyed, snd their high places 


tated. But when the invader reached the getes of Jerusalem, 

he city, reduced in supplies, was sbout to surrender to him, 

ome reason, which has always been more or less 2 mystery, he 

4 and fied precipitately. The natural implication was thet 

Btlying districts had been punished for their sins, while 

lalem was rewarded for her virtue. The time was ripe for a 

ete reform of Jahvism, and hed Hezekiah's reign lasted a 

7 longer, the entire course of the future might have been 

A 

But Hezekiah died three years after the flight of Senne- 

b's army from the gates of Jerusalem, and Manaéseh, his son, 

etely reversed the policy of the nation. There were probably 

Basons for this reversal of policy. First, the prophetic 

(had led forward further and faster than the people were able. 

low, in presenting ideas of God and of life which they could 

ppreciate, and in destroying the objects and the pleces of 

ip which hed been held in veneration for centuries. And 

d, the people were disappointed in the hope that when Ben ~ 

@ib was turned back from Jerusalem the end of the Assyrian 

“would be at hand. When they saw that Assyria continued 

ech, constituting en erer present menace, they attributed 

dahveh' 8 disfavor at the reform of the prophets. 

Thus, under the leadership of their King, the Israelites 

a heck into Baalism, with its orgies of liscentiousness end 

) “The heroic prophets attempted to stay the folly of the 
-43- 
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his people, but they only succeeded in purchasing mar- 


for themselves. One cannot help wondering if Micah or 


aiah himself may not have been among those "innocent ones" 


blood was shed. II Kings 21:10-16, However that may be, the 


vil progrem of Baalism was re-established, and with it the 


P of other gods heretofore foreign to the soil of Palestine. 


“to the "host of heaven"the astral divinities, were erected 
iis temple itself. II Kings 21:3. 
‘There ensued, thereafter, a particularly barren sixty-five 
in prophecy and reform. So far as works that are preserved 
Ola Testament are concerned, no voice was raised to remon- 
against the situation until the long reign of Manasseh> and 
ort reign of his equally evil son Amon were ended. Amon's 
panded in assassimtion which we are suspicious may have grown 
Just the facts we are considering, and the boy Josiah was 
on the throne. 
fina as soon ss the coast was clear, the voice of the prophet 
to be heard again. For, while prophecy had been silent all 
years, we are not to think that it was dead. It was no doubt 
this long period of silence that the book of Deuteronomy was 
n end hidden eway in the archives of the temple. And the re 
mere me noon as it was safe, to speak the word of Jahveh. 
P8t to ppen his mouth seems to nave been Zephaniah. And from 
Tiacive and fearlessness of his utterances, we may believe 
| was no inconsiderable factor in the precipitation of the 
eform. | 
ne young King Josiah must have been under strong prophe tic 
a @ boy. Moreover, the prophetic party mutt have been 
ing those first fifteen years of his reigh, laying eee 
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a 


ion and preparing for the movement w 


hen the time was ripe. 
ms when in 621 B. ©, by what may or may not have been an 


nt, the Deuteronomics law wag discovered, while the temple 


ing renovated, everything wes ready for the great reform to 


II Kings 22 and 23 tell the story of how the law was read 


| the people, and of how Josiah set out to put its provisions 


itfect. ccording to Chapter 23, Josiah dia the following 


(1) Destroyed the high places throughout the land, from 


| 


t@ Beersheba", defiling them in every possible manner. 

(2) Broxe down the pillars and the ahhexin, II Kings 23:6,14. 
(3) Removed the idols and images from the temple. [I Kings 23:24. 
(4) Destroyed the horses and chariots set up im honor of the 

* Sun God. II Kings 23:11. 

(5) Slew and deposed the idolatrous priests,. and the priests 
; of the high places, providing, however, for the maintenance 
of the latter. II Kings 23: 5, 8, 9, 20. 4 
9) Destroyed the altars st which human sacrifices were offered — 
and abolished that evil. II Xines 23:10. 7 
Forbade sorcerers and wizards- II Kings 23:24. 

Vestroyed the houses of the sodomites and forbade that 

@vil practice. II Kings 23:7. | 

Called the whole nation to the celebration of the Feast of 
the Passover at Jerusalem, centralizing the worship there. ~ 
It Rice 25:21-23. 

‘It is difficult to appreciate the enormous change wrought in 
Eizion of Israel by the Deuteronomic reform. If is probably not 
ty cay that, be Par as the people themselves were concerned, 
a with Deuteronomy. The people were compelled to 
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pt a Standard set for them by their leaders. It was the most 


rous kind of religious autocracy, but the sort of autocracy that 


jorked many of the great advances of the race. The main chances 


ght about were as follows: 

(1) There was but one god for the Israelites, and he was 
Jahveh, who dealt directly with the nation, demanding a 
high and holy allegiance. 

(2) There was but one place where Jahveh could be worshipped 
and that was at the temple in Jerusalen. This, of course, 
made it possible to say how he should be worShipped and to 
enforce that mthod- Moreover, by denying the rites of 
worship to those who were separated from the temple, it 
no doubt mde possible for the first time the development 
of a truly spiritual conception of God and of worship. 
Likewise, it instituted such substitutes for the frequently 
Observed rites as ceremonial care regarding cleanness and 
catieeawiee faithfulness in the performance of vows”, the 

payment of tithes for the Levites, the widows and the poor 

and private personal prayers. * | 


(3) Worship became far more a matter of times and seasons than 


it ever had been before, for it was at such special times 


seasons, which were the same in many cases as those observed 
by the heathen in their nature worship, were denaturalized 


and made to commemorate events and institutions in Israel's 


history. 


iG: 14; 3-21 

BG. 23:21-23 . 
it. 14:28 f and Devt. 26:12 

t. 9:20-29 


that the veople could go to Jerusalem» But these times and. 
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The significance of Sacrifice itself also was con 


‘changed. 


Siderably 
Previously sacrifice had been more or less informal, 


and always joyous end festive. 


The deity was regarded as a 


Participant in the pleasure, and hig presence was never much | 


- of a restraint on conviviality. Under the new law sacri- 


more formal as the fulfillment of an obligation 


to the deity on stated Occasions. 


fice became 


| 


The expiatory note begen 


to come in, and though the festive elementwwas not all 


pushed out, a more Serious, solemn aspect began to appear. 


Deuteronomy clearly drew the line between the priesthood 
and the people by Setting the priests entirely apart and 
compelling the people to make use of them. Deut. 21:5 

and 26:5-4. Moreover, the functions of the priest are 
Clearly defined for the first time. 

Needless to Say the status of the priesthood was enormously 

Baby Deuteronomy. We might almost say that Deuteronomy was the 
Charta” of the priesthood. To be Sure, great injury was done 
priests who were deposed from their offices at the sanctua- 

1 OVer the land. But, on the other re the distinet place 
Priests was given legal recognition for the first time, and 

@ provision was made for their maintenance. . Even those de- 

mes from the destroyed high pleces were provided for. Deuter- 
8:1-8 makeS it altogether plain that from this time ses pe 
iribe of Levi is to be maintained by the proceeds of the 

the Levites from bute tas the city of Jerusalem sharing 

Rith those at the centrel sanctuary: 4nd if a Levite from 


Bhooses to move to Jerusalem he is to be given an equal 


es = ety. | . -4 24:8 ° 
Besi-8, 17:9-12, 20: 2-4, ae 


.wtifaivivenrer ne 


_ 
“weeme of; 


Beem ty at the special revenues of sacrifice along with the 
‘usalem priests. Moreover, the shsre of the priest in any 
rificial offering is specifically defined for the first time 

It. 18:3-5. 

The exact process by which the priestly function came to 
regarded as the special prerogative of the descendents of 

is more or less uncertain. Aaton, who seeme to have served. 
priest under Moses, was a Levite, and his son Eleazar like- 

Se Served in a similar capacity. Moreover, the Levites seem 
yhhave been the faithful ones in defending pure Jahvism against 
Bencroschments of Baalism in the early days. Exe 32:25-29. 

i there is little doubt that as the priesthood came to be a 
actioning institution, the Levites were regarded as being 
cially fitted for the work. But we certainly do not have any 

1S On to believe that in the early days descent from Levi was 
MSidered to be a sole and sufficient censon for being a priest. 
las for thinking that all Levites were priests in the early 

6 , it is entirely out of the question. There is no suggestion 
it Eli, the great priest, was a descendent of Levi, and Samuel 
tainly was not. But there is no doubt that priests were called | 
rites from the very early tines, and a rather close identifica- 
gn seems to be evident all along the line. | 
Deuteronomy with one stroke constituted the entire tribe 
Levia separate priestly caste, assigning as the reason for 
doing that Jahveh hed designated them for that work at the 

ith of Agron. Deut- 10:6-9. Their portion thereafter is. to 


in their devotion to Jahveh end their support is to come from 
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srificial offering. It may be said, then, that the real 


ining of the Levitical priesthood was with the promulgation 
the Deuteronomic law and the reform of Josieh in 621 B.C. 
There is absolutely no indication that Deuteronomy recog- 
ged the distinction between the priests and the Levites that 
} So definite and so important in the later days. Again 

lf again, reference as mde to "the priests, the Levites", as 

) and the same thing. ? There is every indication that when 

law went into effect, it was with the intention of esta blish- 

f the priests of the outside sanctuaries on the same footing as 
‘se at the Jerusalem temple. Three ranks of priests were already 
sOegenized at the temple, nemely the high priest. priests of the 
ond order, and the keepers of the door. . These ranks would 
course be ek Sihe ined. with the priests'of the outside sahctuaries 
ring equally with the Jerusalem priests in the chance of ad- 
nent. 

But when the Jerusalem priests saw this great host of outside 
ests flooding into the city in obedience to the law of Deut. 18: 
', Seeking the opportunity to sacrifice and to share in the newly 
ised priestly income, they rebelled against whet they considered 
encroachment on their prerogatives. In the twenty-third chapter 
aI Kings, in which the reform of Josiah is described, we read, in 
Ss 8 and 9: "And he brought all the priests out of the cities 
Yudah, and defiled the high places where the priests had burned 
arise. J hin Nevertheless, the. priests of the high places came not 
ae Deut. 18:1-8, 33;8-11, 14:28-29. 


Seeeeeut. 16:1, 21:5, 17:18, 31:9, 24:8 
II Kings 23:4 and Jeremiah 52:24 ’ 
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the alter of the Lord in Jerusalem, but they did eat of the 
vened pread among their brethren." LEvidently the entrenched 
alem priests succeeded in establishing themselves as e sort 
osed corporation and in keeping for themselves this enormous 
ource of revenue from those worshippers who came up from the 
ang districts. In this regard Deuteronomy was not carried 

: planned. The Jerusalem priests seem to have convinced 
eople that the others were unworthy to serve at the altar 

Be they had been at the high places. A few years later 

@l states this as the basis of a clearly defined distinction 
en the two orders. HEzekial 44:9-16. In this passage Hzekial 
ns to the Levites from the high places the business of being 
irs of the charge of the house, for all the service thereof, 
811 that shall be done therein." But to the Jerusalem 
sy "the priests the Levites, the sons of Zadok", Ezekial 
res Jahveh has given the work of the actual priesthood. 
shall: come near to me to minister unto me, and they shall 
(before me to offer unto me the fat and the blood, saith the 
God. They shall enter into my sanctuary, and they shall come 
to my table, to minister unto me, and they shall keep my 

i." his distinction of Ezekiel, however, was not between 
Fiests and the Levites. To him all priests were Levites and 
vites were priests. The distinction was between the Jeru- 
Nor Zadokite priests and the priests who had served at .the 
Sanctuaries. ‘The further. distinction by which only the 
alem priests ie called priests and all the others Levites 
leter end ee permanent division between the two orders. 
inal distinction was fully recognized and taken for granted 
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mn from the Babylonian captivity. 


The author of 


§ 70 


3 no other thought than that the two orders are entirely 
be and distinct. 


It has been suggested that the earlier advances in the re- 


of Jahvah were madd by what might he thought of as a conflict 


| the prophets and the prieats. Deuteronomy, on the other 
shows unmistakable evidence of being the result of a collusion . 


| the leaders of these two elements. Undoubtedly the prophetic 


f was in predominance,yet the entire nature of the reform is 
w- deremiah, the chief prophet of the period, and the leading 


of the reform, was himself a priest. But there is no doubt 
né movement was a great disappointment to the prophets. For, 

th the evils of Baalism seem to have been effectively curtailed, 
re is no evidence that they ever again became a real problem, 

t great ethical implications of religion that had formed the 
mtentions of the prophets absolutely failed to gain the as- 

xy. On the contrary, it is not too much to sey that Deuteron- 
it certain that the line along which Jahvism was to develop 
@ not ethical but ceremonial. Thet is to say, the great 

bic movement, Deuteronomy, succeeded only in placing the 


O0d in a position so entrenched and so vowerful as to ensure 


x] 
eo 


th of prophecy. 

Tj did not take many years for this tendency to begin to 

t itself. So long as King Josiah lived, the voice of the 
sounded the dominant note, but when he was killed in 608 B.C. 
ottle of Megiado, a2 reaction set in. The people interpreted 
ic death of thdir Kine as an evidence of the disfavor of Jah- 
count Of the reform program of the prophets. The opposing 


1 control and the priest instead of the prophet became 


of the King. re 
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The result of this reaction is fully set forth in the book 
/Jéremiah.’ The prophet thundered at the people that sure de- 
etion was knocking at the gate in the form of the conquering 
byloniens, and that Jahveh called for repentance and for moral 
ighteousness. He said that unless the people repented the city 
ala be devestated and the temple razed to the ground, even as 

doh had been. Jer. 26:1-6. But the priests declared that 

temple was Jahveh's abode and that He would not allow it to 
destroyed. That the city was a palladium, an inviolable place, 
that all thet was necessary wes to carry on Jahveh's worship 
€11 would be well. Jeremiah was appr ehenked and imprisoned, 
thenceforth suffered repeated persecutions. Of course Jere- 
ah's predictions were fulfilled to the letter, and the Babylonian 
ptivity was the result. It is not at all likely that any differ- 
policy could have prevented the situation from ending as it 

fa, but certain it is that if the word of Jeremiah had been heeded, 
name of Israel might have been spared the shame of the com- 
mise, and the vacillation and the weakness of those last ten 
ars. ; 

| It may be said that Jeremiah wes the last of the prophets 
[the line of Amos and Isaiah, for, altihougs he was himself a 
jest, he was truly of that line- Henceforth the prophet and 

e priest are to work more closely in harmony, and prohpecy is to 
assentielly priestly. : 
| It would be hard to imagine a greater change made in anything 
that made in the religion of Israel by the Babylonien captiv- 


rf, But, while under the influence of the strange new situation, 


| the broadened horizon, great new conceptions beyan to stir 
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Israel's though of God and of life, her faith in Jahveh still 
@ true. One of the noblest figures in all history is thet of 
Bel, provincial, simple minded Israel, in the midst of the 
and extravagent luxury and culture of Babylon, clinging to 
faith with a tenacity that would not loose itself. "By the 
ers of Babylon,thsre we sat down, yea, we wept, when we remembered 
mn. Fsalm 137:1. 
"The harps hung up in Babylon, 

Their loosened strings rang on, rang on, 

And cast their murmurs forth upon 

The roll and roar of Babylon: 

Forget me Lord, if I forget 

Jerusalem for Babylon: 

If I forget the vision set 

High as the head of Lebanon 

Is lifted over Syria yet, 

If I forget and bow me down 

fo brutish Gods of Babylone" 
however,much we may favor the point of view of the prophet 
@gainst the priest, there is one thing we must admit: The thing 
held Israel true during those troublous years of the captivity 
) preserved Judaism to the world, was not the point of view of 
} prophet, but rather the point of view of the priest. It was 
| memory of the temple end the beloved service there. It was the 
that would not be dissipated that some day Jahveh would take 
s children back to His own land and restore them in the holy 
ess of worshipping Him. 
Two great voices spoke out of the Babylonian captivity. One 
} the voice of the prophet, and in 2 sense, the greatest of all 
‘prophets, and the other was the voice of the vrdest, certainly 
best of all the oriests. ‘They: presented practically opposite 
clusions growing out of the same great idea that hed gradually 


(developing for centuries in the thought of Israel. One 
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-weas that of the sreat unknown author of Deutero-Isaiah, 

aiah 40-55) and clearly and distinetly he declared to Israel 

t Jahveh her God wes none other than the One Great God of all 

| universe. But, said he, although Jahveh was no longer merely 

| tribal God of a little provincial nation, yet Israel was still 
definitely His own chosen family as when they lived together in 
highlands and lowlands of Palestine. Moreover, he pointed out 
at Jahveh had a great and noble work for his children to do. . 
eel was to be "Jshveh's suffering servant", and it was His will 
at His servant should preach His word to all the nations of the 


rid. 


ars earlier than Deutero-Isaiah,and with the full significance 


“monotheism not nearly so well defined in his mind. He too re- 


8s, but he declares that Jahveh wants His children to return to 
lestine, re-establish themsgelves in their holy worship and live 
re gel from the world in holy $e LLowshsp with their God. 

hd say unto them, thus saith the Lord God; Behold I will take 

. children of Israel from among the heathen, whither they are 

me, and will gather them on every side, and bring them into their 
dand: ----- neither shall they defile themselves eny more with 
pir idols, nor with their detestable things, nor with any of 

is transgressions: but I will save them out of their dwelling 
bes, wherein they have sinned, and will cleanse them: and they 
11 be my people, end I will be their God." Bzek. 37: £1-25 
Ezexial's vision of the restored and re-established Judaism 
- naive and beautiful thing. It was the aes a holy peo- 


in pervetueal fellowship’ with their holy ¢ d. But was it was 
tea 
i 


The other voice was that of Ezekial, speaking thirty or forty 


phasized the fact that the children of Israel are Jahveh's chosen 
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iness in the sense of freedom from defilement by contaet with 


thing unclean. And this holiness was to be maintained by an 


rmous and infinitely exact System of priestcraft. If Leuter- 

was the "Magna Charta" of the priesthood, 4zekial was its 

astitution and Bylaws". He was the fountain source of that 

i stream of priestcraft that had become such a mighty river in 

Erime of Jesus. 

| We may summarige Ezekial's description of the priest that 

ito be, as follows: 

1. Ezekial himself was a priest, and had had from early 
“youth & passionate yearning to be kept holy unto 
Jahveh. Seek. 4505 4914. 

&« To Ezekial special holiness was required of the priest. 
Ezek. 4:14, 44:20-22, 25:27, 31.° 

5. Only the sons of Zadok, the Jeruselem priests could belong 
to the actual priesthood. Ezek. 44:15 f. 40;46, 43:19, 24- 
27, 44:6-31, 48411. 

4. The priests mst have special garments, kent undefiled by 
any contacts, to be worn only when serving before Jahveh. 
Ezek. 42:14, 44:17-19. 

5. The service rendered by the priests is carefully defined 
and distinguished from that of the Levites. Mzek.44:11-31. 

6. The priests are to have special residences. lzek+ 46:19- 
24, 48:10-14. | 

7. Special provision is made for the maintenance of the 

‘priests. Ezek. 44:28-30. 
But, of course these.provisions of Uzekial never went into 
ise actual laws. They were merely his idea of whet should he; 
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‘itten from Babylon, in anticipation of the day when the Isralites 


jould return to Jerusalem. It was his vision of the new community, 


nathyve of which was to be not political, but ecclesisastical. 
was to be the ruler and judge of the city and to firht the 


pttles of His people. Their business was to engage in worship, 


rpetual worship. ‘The temple and its materials were to be the 


ly objects of care, and the only taxes were to be for the support 
[the religious esteblishment. 
Of course it was only a vision, but it was a beautiful vision 


it exerted a magnificent influence on captive Israel. Perhaps 


is not too much to say that it was this vision of Ezekial that held 
remnant of Israel true to their faith. 

Of course the vicissitudes of the captivity divided the 
maelites into two groups. There were those who, because they 

not able to adopt s larger faith with the broader conce option 
God Which the new situation demanded, a for reasons of per- 

, became apostates from the faith of Jahveh. And on 
Other hand, there were those who, in spite of calamity, in 
ite of s greatly altered point of view kept themselves steadfast” 
true. | 

fo these latter, the message of Ezekial was a word straight 
Hahveh. Some day, they became convinced, Jahveh would bring 
séend to their troubles, and restore them to Himself. Increase ~ 
Buffering meant only that they must become more holy and in- 
sase their piety. Eventuelly, thought they, their scrupulous 
Dene would compel Jahveh to keep His promise. Of course this 
iness was ceremonial holiness, and this point of view not only 
Brea the remnant for the return when the time came, but it also 
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ved the way for the vest system of ceremonialism that developed 


‘the later Judaism. Thig latter was of course greatly augmented 


/ihe touch the Israelites had with the elaborate system of sac- 
wice carried on by the Babylonians. The most important element 
| this system of sacrifice was the propitiatory idea. And it is 
Significant fact that, beginning with the Babylonian experience, 
ides of atonement in sacrifice began to assume prominence, and 
ayers for forgiveness began to have a large place. 

The creat opportunity came in the year 536, under the brosd 
ld generous policy of Cyrus, the conquering Persian ruler. A 

Bll group was ellowed to return to Jerusalem, under Zerubbabel, 
h a pémnies ion: to rebuild the temple. It is no doubt of this 
st return that Zecheriah writes in Zech. 2:10-12: "Sing and 
wOice, O daughter of 4ion; for lo I come and will dwell in the 
ost of thee, saith the Lord. ----- “nd the Lord shall inherit 

ah his portion in the holy land, and shall choose Jerusalem 
ain." 

Just how many came back in this first expedition it is not 
Bsible to say, but certain it is that the enterprise was a good 
1 of a disappointment. The building of the temple progressed 
bwly and the worship was greatly degraded. The priests com- 
Bined bitterly because of the weariness of their task, Malachi 
13. The high priests were dishonest and self-seeking, Nehemiah 
4-9, The people attempted to cheat Hahveh in their sacrifices : 
d fsilea to vay their tithes. Malachi 1:6-14, 3:8-12. The atti- 
a of the priests towards the whole service was altogether gon- 
iptuous, Malachi 1:8, 2:8-9. The vriests married into families 
outside pittine who served other gods. Nehemiah 13:23-28, Mal- 


i 2:10-16. Wisre were some faithful ones, however, who deplored 
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situation and who begen to call themselves "the just" 


end 
Moor and needy". Melachi 3:16-18, Pselm 69:32-36. 


} This deplorable situation prevailed for over three querters 
Bsentury. It was not until the coming of the great leader 

miah that real progress hegan to he made. Under him the walls 
he city were rebuilt, the finishing touches pitt on the temple, 
the community put on an organized footing. The establishment of 
community as Jahveh's holy femily, however, involved some dras- 
Measures. The priests who had intermarried with the neighbor- 
nations, who were probably none other than the descendants of 
mant of the Israelites who had not been carried into captivity, 
expelled from the community, and a law was raseda forbidding 

l@ apostates any part in the worship at Jerusalem. They con- 
ently withdrew to the north and built a temple for themselves 

4 Gerezim and established the sbienent ta which became the 

mila of New Testament times. 

The community prospered under Nehemiah, and with the comple- 
)Of the walls of the city, and the coming of Ezra, who worked 
iehemieh in the organization of the enterprise, the vision 
zekial began to be e reality. | 

But there was naturally a good deal of confusion regarding 

‘aw by which the work should be governed. Several codes were 
xistence. There was the Book of the Covenant, the ancient law; 
= the Deuteronomic code, abrogating many of the principles 
ancient law; and there was Ezekial, which, while not an actual 
Of laws, was really the pattern for the new community. 

And so, under the supervision of Ezra, the whole law was 

ed, and issued in a new code. This new code wac, substantially, 
Ovisions found in Exodus 25-31; 54+29 - 40:38; Leviticus and 
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erst in other words, the so-called Levitical code. Within it 


@ special body of laws, the So-called "Holiness Code", Leviticus 


B6, which constituted the basis of the future holiness cult of 
[Judaism of the time of Christ. 
Nehimiah describes the adoption of this new law in Chapters 


O. 4“ccording to that description, the following provisions were 


into effect: 


(1) Merriange with surrounding heathen was prohibited. 
Nehimiah 10;30 


(2) Strict observance of cabbaths and holy days was provided 
for Nehemiah, 10;31. 


(3) Observance of the Sabbatical year, with remission of 
debts was enforced, Nehemiah 10:31. 


(4) An annual tex of one-third of a shekel per capita was 
imposed for the support of the services of the temple. 
Neh@miah 10: 32-33. 


(5) First fruits and firstlings were-to be brought to the 
priests at the temple, Nehemiah 10:35-37. 


(6) Tithes were to be given to the Levites in the various 
cities, and the Levites in turn were to bring tithes of 
these tithes to the temple. Nehimiah 10:38. 

Of course this new law gave the chief place in the nation's 

to ie priests. From now on the priest is supreme. It may be 

i even that henceforth the nation is really not a nation, but 

jeclesiastical organization. The relationship of the community 

she Persian cowie and later to the other powers of which it was 
ppsndency forbade any great degree of political organization. 

So the whole meneagement of the life of the people was in the- P 

of the priests. Henceforth. the business of the nation 

priestcraft, and its conception of itself gradually came to he 

Bt was Jahveh's priestly nation. And in this capacity it not 

‘mde @ mark upon the ancient world that remains unto this day, 

it also formed the background for the message of Jesus and for 


fla, embracing crusade of the early Christian Church+ _59- r4 
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THE AGE OF THE PRIESTS. 


It is sometimes thought that the last three centuries before Christ 


re the unproductive centurics in Jewish thought and literature. 


“ 
: 
+,” 


ly ere called the "three hundred years of silence". As 9 matter 
bfact, nothing could be further from the truth. Far from being 
rs of silence, it was during these years that some of the finest 


of Jewish literature were produced, and as for being unpro- 


Stive in thought, these centuries witnessed the development of 

of the ideas that were absolutely basic in the later Judaism. 
AS was suzsested in the vrevious chapter, these centuries 
preeminently the age of the priests. The present writer is 
Ascious that a complete treatise of the growth of the priesthood 
Bld need to consider at lenzth and in detail the developments of 
is period, tracing the succession of the High Priests, describing 
growth of the propitiatory and atonement conceptions of sacri- 

, considering the vicissitudes of the priest-rulers and their 
ple under the changing world governments of the Persian, Greek,Se- 
ic¢idan and Roman powers, indicating the Maccabean revolt and its 
sults and many other important factors that contributed to the 

1 Judaism. But time and space will not permit the chapter in 
;eh these matters should receive consideration. The writer hopes 
im at some future time this chapter may he added. Only the barest 
lralization mey be given now before proceeding to the discussion’ 
the way in which the worship was carried on in the time of Jesus. 
As has already been suggested, the Leviticeal code, adopted 

er Ezra and Nehemiah at the time of the re-establishment of worship 
the Second temple, constituted the returned Israel a holy church- 
Ff 


@ , and gave to the priesthood the place of foremost leadership. 
3 ee: : 


the reduction to legislative enactment of the vision of 

jal, with some changes and @ good many additions. As was 

Gustom, the compiler of this code projected himself into the 

» and used &s the introduction to each statute the familiar 

isletive formula "The Lord said unto Moses". 

| The conception of the priest as set forth in this Levitical 

may be Summarized as follows; 

(1) The distinction between priests and Levites is always 
taken for granted, Numbers 4:1-15, 8:14-26, 18:1-7, 
B721-11, 25;10-13. 

(2) Special holiness is re juired of the priestly cless. 
Leviticus 21:1-9, 17-23; 22:1-8; 10:6; Exodus 30;19. 

(3) The service rendered by the priests is clearly defined. 
Leviticus 10:8-11: Numbers 4:4-14; Leviticus 16:32; 6:20-22; 
Numbers 18:1-7; 27:21. | 

(4) The service rendered by the Levites is likewise carefully 
described. Numbers 4:1-3,21-23; 2:17; 3:23-26, 29-58; 
48:1-7; 3:5-10. 

(5) The place and work of the High Priest, and his consecration 
are prowided for. Numbers 35:25-34; Leviticus 16:4-52; 
Leviticus 6:22: Exodus 29:9; Leviticus 21:10-15; 6:20-22; 
8:12-36: Exodus 29; Leviticus 9. 

(6) The dress and residence of the priests are provided for. E 
Leviticus 6:10ff; 8:1-30; Emodus 28; 39:1-31; Numbers 35: 
“2-8; Numbers 2:17; 3:25-88. 

(7) Larger and more specific provision. is made for the priests’ 
‘maintenance than ever before. Leviticus 7;2-10,29-58; Le= 
viticus 27:30-33; Numbers 3:44-48. 
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'. The number of priests in the company of Israelites who re- 
ar ne d to Jerusalem from the Babylonian captivity seems to have been 


isproportionately lsrge. Just how large it is not possible to say. 
Pail probability the statistics civen in Numbers 4;54-49, as is 
sual in the case of statistics in the 014 Testament, are not to 
reliea upon for exactness. But of one thing we may be sure, 
mely that already the number was enormously greater than was 
lceesary to carry on the service of the temple. But that the 
Witical Code had no other intention than that all the priests 
Ould be on duty.all the time is indicated by the fact that an 
peempt was made to separate them into divisions. But the problem 

> the Superfluity of priests must soon have developed, for II Chron- 
ies, written certainly not later than 300 B. C., takes for eranted 
at the priests were divided into twenty-four courses for service 
‘the temple. ff Chronicles, Chaps: 24-26, 4nd not only was the 
vision taken for granted, but it was at that time so old an 
rangement that the writer felt the necessity of explaining that 
did not exist at the time of Moses. II Chronicles 5:ll. 
According to this arrangement, the twenty-four courses took 
Sir turns at being on duty at the temple, only one course serving 
pa time. The courses were organized sepsrately, each course hav- 
g & president and other officers. This division persisted down 
pthe time of Christ, and during his life was in full force. 

| As has previously been suggested, the keynote of the religion. 
Israel during these late centuries was the separate holiness of 
hveh and His people- fhe dream of Ezekial had been of a holy 

ity, undefiled by any relationships with the outside workd. 

1 the program of the Zzra-Nehémiah refermation was to make this 

Bm @ reality. Individual and national holiness and absolute 
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) But it is a mistake to assume that the nation was unanimous 


"hich organized Israel 


nis holy ambition. The book of Jonsh wes clearly a polemic 
net this exclusiveness. Just how strong this Opposition party 
"we cannot know, but there ere indications that it was @ con- 
rably troublesome minority. In @11 probability the author of - 
book of Jonah and those who were like minded with him, to whom 
full meanings of monotheism and the religion of righteousness 


come , Kept up & more or less continuous protest against the 


B-exelusiyeness of priestly Israel for two centuries. But, 


i 


he end, aS might be expected, the priest caste won. And at 


—- | 


time of Jesus, the supreme goal of practically the whole nation 
he scrupulous maintenance of ceremonial holiness until the 
When Jahveh should choose to inaugurate His Messianic Kingdom. 
| There has probably never been smong any people a more elabo- 
mand thoroughly worked out system of worship than that that 

wed among the Jews of Palestine at the time of Jesus. It was a 
med for the purpose and on the basis of keeping every individual 

rery vVilleze and hamlet in the lend in constant touch with Jehveh, 
end that through the maintenance of universal ceremonial 

eOusness, the fullest possible favor of Jahveh for the nation 

be had. It was a long, long step from the simple sacrificial 
indulged in by families or by communities at the various sanc— 

@8 throughout Palestine in the pre-Yeuteronomic days to this 

Pate system of national: holiness, But the priestly leaders of 

HOple, were determined to ward off the evils of apostacy from 


that had befallen the nation 8® many times, and under their 
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enee, little by little, the system prew until in the New Testament 
8 it was aS nearly perfect as it could be made. 


Theoretically, the nation appeared before Jahveh twice every 


sin the morning end in the evening, and entered into atoning 


ship with Him throurh the daily burnt offering, offered in the 
of the people. The practice of offering such a regular daily 
etice was really very ancient- It is mentioned in IT Kings 16:35, 
ving existed as far back as the time of Ahaz. But nothing like 
Bignificance that was given to it in the later times was attached 
then. In the New testament times the burnt offering was ac- 
nied by & meal offerime end o drink offering, so that twice 

day the nation gave full recognition to Jahveh in a complete 
ificial ceremony. 

This does not mean, of course, that the whole nation present- 
self daily. That was, of course, physically impossible. Nor 

at meen that any considerable portion of the inhabitants of 
salem presented themselves. The nation was divided into twenty- 
“courses of service corresponding to the courses of the priests, 
Was the duty of each of these courses to present itself in 
every day for 2 week, and represent the nation, as the Talmud 
"as those who stood by while the satrifice was being offered." 
But again, this does not mean that e111 the members of & course 
up to the temple. This too would have been practically impos- 

| A course really represented a locality, and when it came to oe 


n of a given course, the people met in their synagogue in 


Mould actually go up to the temple and stand by in the name of 
tion. Similarly, the priests took their turns.at offering the 


@es, one course officiating each day for a week. And since 
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» Gach course was again divided into 


xe so very many priests 
five to nine subdivisions and Quring the week of any given 

By these subdivisions officiated on consecutive days. But on 
yocas ions of the three leading festivals of the year, when all 
eople Came up, all twenty-four courses officiated Simultaneously. 
All this refers only to the daily offerings offered in the 
the people, and in the cases of the special sacrifices of ; 
mdusls and of groups, it seems that the whole re of the 

bs was disregarded. 

This system of specisl sacrifices waS, Ot course, very large. 
swere thank offerings and sin offerings and consecration and 
offerings. These least two were made on almost every conveiv- 
sort of an “occasion when the favor of Jahveh was sought. There 
mo doubt hundreds of priests and Levites constantly on duty in 
smple offering these special sacrifices. And, quite naturally, 
theoretically the actual offering of the sacrifices was the 

the whole priesthood, there came to be a very considerable 


of specialization regarding the various phases of the work. 


Was, for example, a special official "over thelots", whose 


bof the various parts of the service were to fall to the various 


(iting priests. Then there was an official "over the seals", 


>» & token calling for the particular sacrifice he desired. He 
2d this token over to the official who had this kind of sac- 
Charge. For instance, if he wanted to offer a bird, he 


his token into a oo and the official “over the winged sacrificesn 
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ured one for him. 

. Then there were other priests whose special work it was to 
are particular kinds of sacrifices for offering. Thus the 

fly of Garmu had charge of preparing the Shewbread,that of 

md the frankincense, etc. Others had charge of various parts 
the music and of various phases of the ceremonies and the routine 
he temple. But the most important officials, next to the High. 
ist, were the presidents of the twanty-four courses of service, 

@ functions, however, had no immediate reference to the worship, 
Nrather to the priesthood as s& corporate body. 

We shall be able to examine the actual procedure of worship 
the temple only in the case of the daily offerings offered in 
name of the people, and that without detail. As has elready 
suggested, this offering took place morning and evening each 
The offering consisted of an unblemished male lamb @ year old, 
stenth of an ephah of fine flour mixed with a quarter of a hin * 
pure oil, and a hin of wine. The morning offering was made at 
M and the evening at twilight. The sabbath and festival days 
srings ware made at the same time, but on these occasions several 
bims were offered instead of only one. 

The officiating priests slept in a room in the inner court of 
temple. Before daybreak the lots were cast to determine which 


Bsts were to verform the various functions. First, who was to 


the ashes from the alter. The one to whom this lot fell, efter 


fing his hands and feet in the brazen lavar, set to the task with 


light but the light of the altar fire. Meanwhile others, to whom 


) fell began preparing the meal offering and layine fresh wood on 


Bltar. Then, after 211 nad washed their hands and feet in the 


, further lots were cast. It was determined who should slaughter 
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ictim, who should sprinkle the blood on the altar, who should 


the ashes from the elter of incense in the temple, who should 


the lamps on the candlestick, and who shoulda carry the various 
jones of the sacrifice to the foot of the ascent of the altar. 
portions were 8s follows: ‘fhe head and one hind leg, the two 
es, the tail and the other hind leg, the breast end the neck, the 
madaes, the entrails, the offering of fine flour, the baked meal 
fing of the high priest, and the wine for the drink offering. 

| After these lots were taken they went out to see if there were 
iene of daybreak. If there were they brought the lamb and the 
y-three Sacred utensils* The lamb was given sent water froma 

nN bowl and led to the slaughtering place on the north side of 
itar. Then the two who were to clean the altar of incense and 
the lamps on the candlestick went inside the temple and did 
work. 

. While this was being done the victim was slaughtered, and the 
Caught up and cast on the alter. Then it was flayed end cut 
fees. Then the priests to whom the lots hed fallen carried the 
and the meal ana drink offerings to the foot of the ascent of 
ttar. There they seasoned the meat with salt. Then they retired 


peated the "Shema", which consisted of Deut. 6:4-9; Deut. 11:13- 
| Numbers 16:57-41. 


Meanwhile, the people who were to stand by had gathered in 

iter court. After the Shema had been repeated, lots were cast : 
Ose three who were to offer incense and nine who were to place 
Grifices on the alter. The three who were to offer the incense 
nto the temple and did so, prostrating themselves in an atti- 


Pdevotion. Then they and the two who had prepared the altar 
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of the temple and pronounced the priestly benediction on the 


». Im the course of this they pronounced the name of Jahveh. 


phe Others who had been chosen placed the offerings on the altar 


file the priest was leaning over to pour out the drink offering 
S = 


mbal was struck as the signal for the Levites to proceed with 


as stated one for 


Msic- They broke in with a psalh. There was a 
jay: Sunday, the 24th; Monday, the 48th; Tuesday, the 82nd; 
pasy, the 94th; Thursday the 8lst; Priday the 93rd; and Sab- 

bhe 92nd. At every pause in the Singing two priests blew on 
trumpets, snd the people fell down and prayed. The evening 

se Was exactly similsr to that in the morning with the exception 
fhe incense was offered after the burnt offering instead of 

7 it. 

| These daily offerings were by far the most important parts of 


imple system, and it is impossible to believe otherwise tham 


as given to the special and festivel sacrificial occasions. 

‘But from practical points of view it is perhaps true that the 
mportant pert of the system of worship was that of the synagogue. 
Magogue probably began in the days of Ezra, Nehemiah, although 
foSephus and Philo trace it back to Moses himeelf- Theat, how- 
only indicates thet it was a very well established institution 
ir times, so well established, in fact, that to them its be- 

gis lost in antiouity. There was a synagogue in avery community, 
S membership was co-extensive with the membership of the communi - 
efi cictc and government were the officiate and government of 
munity, and in every way it was the center of the community life. 


She Synagogue was primerily designed to be a school. and this, 
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Josephus says, "lot once or twice or more frequently did our law- 
ran command us to hear the law, but to come together weekly, with 
Sation of other labor, to hear the law and to learn it accurately." 
f10 calls the synagogues "houses of instruction”, and there are 
references in the New Testament to "teaching in the Synagogue on 
Sabbath day." According to Acts 15+21, "Moses had from genera- 
mis Of old in every city them that preach him, being read in the 
gogues every Sabbath." 

And there are indications that in the larger towns the syna- 
é instruction was carried on on other days than Sabbaths. It 
required, however, that at least ten met hee present to con- 
Siute a quorum, and some synagogues appear to have had ten men 
ployed to tend regularly so that the services might always 
ceed. 

But while the aim was instruction, the element of worship 
present also. When the deputation of 8 community went up to 
Ptemple to stand by at the daily sacrifices, as has been pre- 
usly described, the others met every day at the temple for 

lyer. And prayer and singing was a part of every service, so 

it the synagogue may be eslled a house of prayer as well as a 

se of instruction. 

There were four principal officers of the synegogue: the 

fer of the synagogue, the receiver of alms, the minister, who 


dueht forth the Holy “criptures from their closet and gave them 


Mounced the vrayer at public worship in the name of the congre- 


jion. This lest was not a permanent officer, however, but might 


_ 


any member of the congregation. 
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Attendance at synagogue was apparently enforced, and was 
ically universal. ‘he buildings were usually built on 

or bodies of water, convenient for the rites of cleansing. 
furnishings were very simple, consisting only of the reading 
nd the closet in which the rolls of the sacred books were 
jwapped in linen. ‘There were also lamps and musical instru- 
trombones and trumpets. 

The congregation sat in appointed order, the elders in 


f, the younger ones behind, and the women separate from the 


In the creat synagogue at Alexandria there were separate 
8 for members of various trades. The Mishma requires that 
shall be a Séparate plece for lepers. The principal parts 
service were the Sheme, already mentioned, prayer, the 


of the Torah, the reading of the prophets, and the blessing 


priests. 


The Shema was not a prayer, but @ sort of credal statement. 
bs usually pronounced by the same one who pronounced the prayer. 


people stood, facing the holy of holies, at Jerusalem, remain- 


In New Testement times it 


fhus- while the prayer was given. 


3 that the prayer was almost universally the "Shemoneh Uzreh". 


is a lone and beautiful prayer which begins: "Blessed art 


—O Lord. our God and the God of our fathers, the God of 


fam, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, the Great God, 


fighty and tremendous, the most High God, who De LONGER? 


Mee eevors ana createth all things, and rememberest the piety 


6 patriarchs and wilt bring 2 redeamer to their posterity, 


Bake of thy name in love." To this prayes the congrega~ 


i, : de s to have been an Amen. 
Bspondea throughout with what seems to he 
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fter the preyer the Torah was read, at least seven people 
part. The lesson Was SO arranged that the whole Pentateue 
ished in three years, thus, it wss divided into 166 parts. 
After the Torah came the reading of the Prophets. Anyone 
ead any passage he chose from the prophets. Thus Jesus 

6 passage from Issiah. After this, since the sacred lan- 
@e no longer understood, it was translated and then someone- 
pe tent member - gave a sermon explaining the pasdage. Then 
3 the priestly blessing, to which the congregetion responded 
Service wes over. 

THis synagogue worship must have been, by reason of its un- 
ity, very effective. It was no doubt the chief means of 

> the nation together in the hard days of the later Judaism, - 
tain it is that it has left an indelible stamp on the form 
practice of the Christian Vhurch. 

@hus it was that at the time of Jesus, practically the 
Beaoture of Judaism was occupied with the enormous business 
nee. The nation existed for just one thing, and that one 
mpressed itself in the priestcraft. . To be sure the teachers 
daw held an important place in the life of the people, but 

& the business of the teachers of the law, but to make kmown 
People the necessities of the priestcraft. Cleanness, cere- 
wac the goal passionately sought by every Israe1- 


he fevor of God, diligently cultivated by all as &@ potent 


fe of worldly prosperity and success, was attained by 
a - * 

ious attention to ceremonial etiquette. | 
| of ten wonderful cen- 


Thus the climax, 


pS we ought to say the anti-climex, 


devotion to Jahveh was only 2 vast and intricate system 


Baie. The pious godliness of Abraham, the far seeing 
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manship of Moses, the fearless ethical pronouncements of 

) Isaiah and Jeremiah, and the noble monotheism of Deutero- 

ah had eventuated in the futile mathematics of the jot ana 

And me@dless to say, the man of power in this decadent 
em was the man who stood in the center and administered 

p Supposedly potent rites, namely the priest. 

The question naturally arises, was the priest a help or 
mdrance to the religion of Israel. Im answer to that question, 
us t be said that at practically every step of the way he was 
@inly @ hindrance. Lut, on the other hand, it is a mistake to 
that he was not also 2 help. The thread that runs down 

Jug h the centuries of Israel's life, holding it together and 


o 


me it 2 continuous and 4 cumulative history, is the’ priesthood. 
to 
ias/the. work of the priesthood that the nation clung throughout 


its varying viscissitudes. And moreover, it was around the 
fof the priesthood that the noble conceptions which marked Ju- 

M as unique among the ancient religions grew. To be sure, the 
Bt himself was often the arch-opponent of these great concep- 

B, but nevertheless it was around his work that they developed. 
a we do violence to the facts when we assume that the 
Judeism was not an ethical religion. It was ethical, uniquely 
The weakness lay in the fact that its ethics were static rather 
dynamic, and as such they could never capture the world. We 


Ot do otherwise, then, than conclude thet the priest was, an - ‘ 


Mtial and valuable factor in the development of Judaism. 


But is priestbratt a useful and admissable element in religion 


hat is an entirely different question. And if by priest- 


We mean the administration of a set of rites that are regarded 


: s t and as havin inherent 
ig, in themselves, pleasing +0 God, g 
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cacy to cultivate His favor, the answer must be imnue diately 
definitely, no, such a system has absolutely no place in the 

of modern religious thought. Such a system cannot do other- 
j than stand, in the minds of the worshivpers, as a substitute 
pighteousness and for the truly sviritual commerce between 
Gndividual and his God. 

And if by priesthood we mean a group of individuals who, 

use of the position they occupy, have peculiar access to the 

ty, by reason of which they are able to provitiate Him and to 
[pulate his favor, the answer must again be the emphatic denial 
he validity of such an institution in the thought of the modern 
ad. The gracious God we know today has no barriers about Him- 

P that may a bridged by one individual for another. The 

fiers between an individual and God are about the individual 
self,and only he can bridge them. 

But, on the other hand, there is absolutely no question about 
value of Seetsie and emblems, as vehicles by means of which to 
ce God-and to make Him real. The concrete mind of man requires 
great conceptions to be concretely embodied. One of the chief 
les of the incarnation is that in the personality of Jesus,God 
ade eternally real. Through Him we can actually think God. 

in the same way the concrete symbolism of worship enables the 


hipper to make God real. Therefore, ifthe rites of worship 


@lways be regarded as purely symbolical and as having abso- 


dy no inherent efficacy, they may be 4 wery great aid in the 


gious experience. Moreover, such rites, preserved from gen- 


ion to generation ungaestionably give continuity to religious 


tht and become the rallying points of loyalty ana devotion. 
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ach symbolism be oriestcraft, then thet sort of priestcraft 
(have @ place in the world today. 

And furthermore, while in one sense the true religious ex- 
ence is an essentially secret matter between an individual 
his God, there is another sense in which God is eternally 
@ted from one personality to another. In this sense, every true 
of God is a priest, and the eternal priesthood of mediation 
universal matter. This mediation of personality is another 
great meanings of the incarnation. There is a sense in 
Jesus is the mediating priest for all thé world. And, nat- 
, those whose lives are most completely devoted to His cause 
Peifectively mediate the personality of God to others. In 
sense then, & priesthood of believers is the very hasis of 
nedom of Christ> It is, we will cae an inconceivable dis- 
from the oriesthood of Judaism to this conception, and yet 
former was beyond a doubt a step in the progress towards the 
ir. 

We may say, then, that the Jewish priesthood made its con- 
tion not alone to Judaism, but also is Christianity and to the 
| world of religious thought. Its abiding values remain and 
their highest expression in Jesus Vhurst, the High Friest of 


hurch. 
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